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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


@ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


Oo” of the most popular members of the diplo- 

matic corps at Washington has been Mons. 
Jules Cambon, ambassador of France since 
1897, and the best that his government can hope 
is that the good-will he won may be extended to 
his suecessor, Mons. Jean Adrien Antoine Jules 
Jusserand. The newcomer ‘“‘starts even’’ at 
least with the new German ambassador, in that, 
like Baron Speck von Sternburg, his wife is an 
American woman. 

Monsieur Jusserand is now forty-eight years 
of age, and has been a figure in the diplomacy of 
his country since 1878, and served for three | 
years under Monsieur Waddington upon the 
council of the French embassy at London. 
Much of his career, indeed, has been spent at | 
the British capital. He is much interested in 
Anglo-Saxon history, a subject upon which he 


has written books that have been crowned by | 


the French Academy. Monsieur Jusserand’s 
last appointment was as minister to Denmark. 

Madame Jusserand was born Elsa Richards, 
a daughter of the late George T. Richards of 
Boston, who founded and conducted the Paris 
branch of an American banking-house. She is 
described as a beautiful and brilliant woman, 
and as sharing fully the literary and artistic 
tastes of her husband. 

he mighty hunters who look forward to every 

game season with fond anticipations of 
killing something should heed the word that 
comes from Bennington, Vermont, that lynxes 
and wildeats have been uncommonly numerous 
on the mountains this winter—so much so that 
many deer have been slaughtered by them. 
Suppose, now, for the sake of variety, the 
hunters let the deer alone next season and go 
after the other beasts? If it is excitement that 
the man with the gun wants, either a lynx ora 
wildeat can be relied upon to give him his 
money’s worth. 


t is said that the squirrels which are at home 
in the grounds of Harvard University, being 
pretty regularly fed by man, have practically 
ceased to lay up supplies for winter. Squirrels 
inhabiting less favored regions still realize that 
they belong to the laboring class. A mill at 
Greenwood, Maine, was not in use or occupied 
last summer, but recently it had to be set going. 
Six men worked all day, unsuccessfully, to start 
the engine. The next day two experts tackled the 
job, failed, and finally took the engine apart. 
The cylinder was filled with nuts. A squirrel 
had evidently gone in through the exhaust-pipe, 
discovered a convenient pantry, and carefully 
put away in it his winter stores. 
pportunities to become a public benefactor 
are not restricted to Mr. Carnegie, or 
summed up in public libraries. One can some- 
times preserve when one cannot build. To 
illustrate: In Sheffield, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, there is a venerable and beautiful 
grove on an elevation bearing the name of Pine 
Knoll. The owner was preparing to cut off 
the wood, and thus do away with the chief 
beauty of the village, when three women pur- 
chased the spot for a substantial sum, and 
formed the Pine Knoll Association, to which, as 
trustees for the public, the care of the tract was 
committed. This sort of thing has been done 
before in Berkshire. It was a woman who, in 
1899, purchased Monument Mountain and pre- 
sented it to the state; and neither of these deeds 
is likely to be forgotten. Such chances abound 
in New England—to save a grove or stream or 
historic house, and beautify a town, and win an 
abiding memory. 


Poole who recall Ralph Rackstraw of H. M.S, 
Pinafore will remember that, ‘‘greatly to 
his credit, he remained an Englishman.” If, 
however, one belongs to the indispensable sex 
and finds herself temporarily out of employment 
in Boston, it may be greatly to her advantage 
to be a Frenchwoman. A recent report of the 
French Young Women’s Christian Association, 
which occupies an entire house in the New 
England capital, is a reminder that French- 
speaking women are to be found in almost every 
Back Bay family. There are several hundred 
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| French lady’s-maids in Boston, more than a 
hundred nurse-maids, half as many resident 
governesses, and fifty or more seamstresses. 

‘The seamstresses go out by the day, the most 
skilful of them are paid three or fow dollars a | 
| day, and are busy from September until April; 
the maids command six dollars or more a week, 
| and a governess may receive as much as forty 
dollars a week. ‘These prices are determined, 
| to some extent, by the fact that French is the 
other tongue, if not the mother tongue, of 
society. It is as much the maid’s duty to parler 
JSrangais as to minister to the material wants of 
mistress or children. Yet for the encouragement 
of the working girl who cannot speak French 
let us cherish that saying of Mark Twain, that 
the most valuable accomplishment he ever 
gained was learning to hold his tongue in 
English. 





good wife’s pleasure, if not her duty, is to 
keep her husband contented, but not many 
wives are prepared to go so far as did that 
woman in Winsted, Connecticut, who set up a 
private fish-pond in the house. It seems that 
the head of the family is an enthusiastic angler ; 
but he weighs three hundred pounds or so, and 
after the January thaw arrived his wife feared 
to have him go fishing, dreading he might break 
through the ice. ‘There was a spare bath-tub in 
the house, and the resourceful woman arranged 
for running water and stocked the tub with 
pickerel. Then, when the man developed an 
appetite for a fish dinner, all he had to do was 
|to take his pole and start for the bath-room. 
| Here was inspiration, of a kind, and a good 
husband would dutifully approve such thought- 
fulness and cleverness; but if the Winsted man 
had any real title to the noble name of fisherman, 
he found more pleasure in eating than in hooking 

| those fish. 





Massachusetts, fishermen have 
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instantly 
telephone 
the grocer for 
a 10c. package 
lasting many 
weeks. Hundreds of 
women write us they 
will not again be with- 
out it. Sample free for 
grocer’s name. mont Cor- 
liss & Co., Boston & New York. 
Helpstarch Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Edison Phonographs. 


Victor Disk Machines. 
Largest Stock of Records and 
Supplies in New England ..... 


Send name and address and 
receive lists of new records. 






New Handbook of Fiencgresh, 
25c., paper; 50c., cloth bound, 
post- pad. How to Make Ree- 
ords. Care of Machine. 


THE EASTERN TALKING MACHINE CO., 
176 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Pi gnen- 

recently been experimenting with a new 
kind of wireless telegraphy. 
in the water under their boat, and the sound is | 
carried to an instrument similar to a telephone | 
receiver attached to another boat two miles or 
more away. It is hoped that the new device 
will make it possible for fishing dories leaving 
| their ships in foggy weather to find their way 
back, and its use as an adjunct to lighthouses 
on rocky coasts will prevent many wrecks. If 
this invention should be as satisfactory as the 
experiments have shown it to be, it will prove 
what has frequently been shown—that many 
inventions have been only the application of 
well-known principles. Every schoolboy knows 
that water is an excellent conductor of sound. 
The first electrical motor was made more than 
half a century before it was used in a fully 
developed form for propelling cars, and the toy 
steam-engine of an ancient Greek was built on 
the turbine principle, the practical application 
of which was thought impossible until within 


a few years. 
* © 


LAND-LOVING SEA - LIONS. 


They ring a bell 





he capture of a young sea-lion, about the size 
of a large setter dog, is described in ‘‘A 
Naturalist’s Pienie.’? Mr. Hutchinson, the 
author, with a party of friends, was camping 
on the Oregon coast, and the capture of the sea- 
lion was one of many interesting experiences. | 

‘*He very soon came to understand that we 
| meant him no harm, and his ‘offishness’ changed | 
into an affection so effusive as to be, with his | 
weight and baby-elephant clumsiness, positively 
disconcerting. One hundred pounds of pure 
affection and flippers, suddenly landed in your 
lap, and rubbing its milky nose all over your 
face and clothing, is a trifle embarrassing. 

**He was the most strenuous eater I ever saw. 
Feeding him was as exciting, and well-nigh as 
arduous, as a Greeco-Roman wrestling-match. 

**Another curious instinct of his proved to be 
highly troublesome. Being a sea-beast, we 
naturally supposed that his line of possible 
flight would be toward the water; and when 
we had blocked with pieces of driftwood the | 
seaward gate of the old corral in which his shack | 
stood, we supposed that we had little to fear | 
from his wandering tendencies, even if he should 
succeed in slipping out of his pen. Judge, 
then, of our surprise when, on visiting his 
quarters one morning, we found them empty, 
and a broad trail, as of a dragged potato-sack, 
leading across the sand, not downward toward 
the beach, but unmistakably upward and inland 
toward the foot of the sandy bluffs. 

**We found no trace of him until we suddenly 
heard his musical bellow from high up the 
bushy hillside. His trail was as easy to follow 
as that of a fire-engine, and we came upon him 
perched upon the very edge of a miniature 
precipice, looking out toward the sea and fully 
a hundred feet above the beach. He was glad 
to see us and to be brought down again. 

“It suddenly occurred to me that possibly 
baby sea-lions, like baby seals, did not take 
instinctively to the water during the first few | 
weeks of their lives, cannot swim at all, and 
would drown if pushed into the water. | 

‘‘The ultimate fate of these sea water-babies | 
is sad enough. Although eagerly adopted and 
cared for by dwellers along the beach, not 
more than one in ten survives. Their keen 
appetite for milk fails gradually, and they pine 














away and die within a few weeks.’’ 
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Rose 
Bushes 


Large, field-grown plants, 2 ft. high. Bloom pro- 
fusely the first yeur. More than 75 kinds to select 
from. Sent by express, charges paid by purchaser, 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of Roses and Seeds. 
ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER, 1135 Main St., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to == 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 

Look for large ad. in Mar. issue. 
We ‘send full information Free PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT c0., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 




















Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 








Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 








Dighton Furnace 


if your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every ‘art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 











Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 


























NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If Bix ad ys are offered 


te v 
New Booklet Free. 
a |? Ware issold 


it 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grogjean 
New York, Boston, Bonk pg ang 
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sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIR 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


TS. 
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society. 


‘‘dishes of tea” he enjoyed in their company. 


was a great tea-drinker, and a gallant guest at the tables of 
His hostesses vied with one another in the number of 





The rarest 


tea-leaf of Washington’s day was far inferior to 
those finest products of the twentieth century— *, 
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“* OntornaL Packace™” TEAS, 
Burrato Cuop (Formosa 

gg Pd Cuor (Formosa 
Or.orr (Formosa Oolong). 


Kou-1-noor (Eng. 
OnanGe PeKor (India and 


Breakfast), 














g Delicious and 


Healthful 
- Substitute 


sk YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 
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HE only memory of his father 
that Franklin Thompson 
had was the photograph of 

a young naval officer in uniform 
which his mother, with tears in 
her eyes, often showed him. She 
died when Franklin was six, leaving him, her 
only cause for living longer, to the care of his 
father’s brother. When he realized how un- 
welcome he was in his new home, the only solace 
he had in the world was the photograph. He 
would look at it for an hour at a time, and read 
again and again the inscription on the back. 

Before he was quite alone in the world he had 
heard the sea a-calling. On his holidays he 
would walk to the shore, and watch the ships go 
and come. Each was a speaking individuality, 
which he would recognize should he see it again. 
The salt breath was ever in his nostrils, the 
tang of salt spray in his veins. 

When he was eleven, his cousin Edward, five 
years his senior, received the appointment to 
Annapolis. If Franklin felt any envy he stifled 
it. The inscription on the photograph 








must be ever on the forecastle side of the dividing- 
line between officer and man. He might rise to 
be a chief gunner, while Edward might be an 
admiral. 

But Franklin did not understand this. He 
was in the period of light-hearted youth when 
the responsibility for his future rested on his 


might; he was always getting into mischief, 
but was withal a bright, good-hearted fellow, 
with the makings of a first-class seaman in him. 

The boatswain, known as ‘‘ Pete’’ in the 
forecastle and ‘‘Deering’’ forward,—and there 
you have his two names, —used to fend off intru- 
sion when Franklin was busy with his books. 


your father was and that you want 
to go to Annapolis.” 

Franklin had not the courage or 
the presumption, whichever you 
callit; Pete called it ‘‘gall.’’ 

**If you won’t, sonny, I will. ’’ 

And when he saw the Congressman sitting on 
the deck after general quarters, he approached 
him with a eulogy as earnest as it was pictur- 
esque. The Congressman smiled, and asked to 
see Franklin. 

**Now, sonny,’”’ said Pete, ‘‘I’ve cleared the 
channel; go forward and do your evolutions. ’’ 

As Franklin stood before the elderly, dignified 
man sitting beside the captain on the captain’s 
deck, he felt himself to be quite the most 
insignificant apprentice in the world. The 
Congressman looked him over keenly from head 
to foot, as if he were examining the texture of 
the cloth on the back of his jacket. 

‘Do you want to go to Annapolis ?’’ 

Did he want to? Does the tender shoot of 
spring want the sunlight? Franklin’s voice 
trembied with hope: 

“Yes, sir. More than anything else 








in his father’s own hand forbade that. 

**Be honest; envy nobody; strive 
hard,’’ it ran. 

Two years later Franklin knew that 
his school-days were at an end. 

**T’ll look for a place for you to learn 
some business,’’ said his uncle, as if the 
boy’s preferences for an occupation did 
not count. 

Early the next morning Franklin went 
to the great bay near his home, as he 
always did when he was heavy of heart. 
Three men-of-war, one a new battle- 
ship, their white sides gleaming, rested 
their enormous weights on the water as 
gently as swans. On the battle-ship it 
was visiting-day. From her side the 
monster reached down her big gangway, 
with holystoned steps and immaculate 
rope, as a gallant officer offers his hand 
to a lady. 

At the threshold of the deck Franklin 
paused, as one who suddenly sees his 
dreams materialize in broad daylight. 
No one of the knots of sightseers, going 
here and there with the spectators’ 
*‘Ahs!’’ and occasional questions, no- 
ticed the boy, who stood immovable, 
noting every detail of the leviathan. 
Each gun seemed to him a living thing. 

He saw some jackies going about their 
appointed duties, and others under the 
shade of the awnings aft, mending their 
clothes. The officer of the deck must be 
the happiest man in the world, Franklin 
thought. He imagined how his father 
must have looked, pacing back and forth 
in the same way. Oh, if his father were 
only alive, then perhaps he, too, might 
go to Annapolis! He looked up at the 
bridge and imagined himself in a great 
storm, with the spray stinging his face 
and blinding his eyes, and the mountain 
of steel as obedient to his commands as a 
bicycle to the turn of the handle-bar. 

**Wouldn’t you like to look around a 
bit ?’’ asked a voice at his elbow. 

Its owner, Franklin saw, was a boy 








in the world.’’ 

‘I’m not making any promises,’’ the 
Congressman said, finally. ‘‘Congress- 
men haven’t a pocketful of blanks to fill 
out whenever they see a bright boy. I’ll 
see what I can do.’’ 

When, by the rules of the navy, Frank- 
lin was supposed to be sound asleep that 
night, he was wide awake, building 
air-castles. How long would he have to 
wait before he heard from the Congress- 
man? Would he ever hear? 

The statesman did not appear again 
aboard the cruiser for many days. In 
the meantime, a new cadet, with his 
stripe fresh on his arm, came to the 
cruiser. It was none other than Frank- 
lin’s own cousin, Edward. When they 
met at drill there was no look of recog- 
nition in Edward’s face. Later, in one 
of the intervals of the day which the 
forecastle may call its own, the officer 
came aft and in a patronizing manner 
asked the apprentice how he was getting 
on. When Franklin told him very well, 
Edward said it was awkward for an 
officer to have a cousin in the forecastle, 
and walked away. Franklin flushed at 
the remark, and repeated under his 
breath his father’s advice, as the soldier 
of the old, superstitious days repeated 
his talisman. 

The next day Franklin had shore 
leave. -On his way back to the quay he 
saw his fellow apprentice, Charley, in 
bad company. He forgot all else except 
his friend’s plight and his horror over it. 
When, finally, he had separated Charley 
from the lounger who wanted to show the 
sailor boy the town, the cruiser’s launch 
had gone. They had to hire a native to 
row them out in a banka, which crept at 
a snail’s pace in the gathering darkness. 

For the first time in his life Franklin 
was among the accused who stood at 
the mast the next morning to hear their 
sentences from the captain, who acts as 








of about his own age, dressed like the 
jackies in summer white. 

**Would I? Would 1?’ The way 
Franklin asked the question was answer enough 
from any one boy to another. 

**I guess you’ll do,’’ said his new friend, 
laughing. ‘‘My name’s Harry Grimm. I’m 
a ’prentice.’’ 

Harry showed how the ammunition was 
hoisted for the thirteen-ineh gun by touching a 
button; he slipped a dummy shell into the 
breech of one of the three-inch rapid firers ; but 
he was quite unable to answer all of his guest’s 
questions. 

Franklin did not leave the man-of-war until 
the last boat was going ashore. That night he 
told his uncle of his desire to join the navy as 
an apprentice. 

Uncle William was in unusually bad temper. 
He thought a moment and then said: 

“I don’t believe you’ll ever be any use in 
business. Probably you’d run away to sea if I 
got you a place. I’ll take you to the navy-yard 
to-morrow. ’’ 

At any rate, Uncle William thought, he would 
be free from any further responsibility or care 
for the boy. Nevertheless, he knew what 
Franklin’s proud father or his proud mother, 
were either of them alive, would say. That 
thought stung him a little. 

While his cousin was at the school where 
officers are made, Franklin was to be trained 
for a seaman. Edward would begin his career 
With rank and position just beyond the highest 
grade that Franklin could ever attain. Franklin 








DRAWN BY H. HEYER. 


FRANKLIN WAS AT THE WHEEL AND REMAINED ERECT. 


guardian’s shoulders. He was entirely under 
the spell of the call of the sea. 

A year later found him bound for South 
America on a small cruiser, which continued 
around the Horn and on to Hongkong to join 
the Asiatic squadron, which was even then 
preparing for the conflict with Spain. In all 
that long voyage he had never once been seasick, 
and he had grown to love the sea from familiarity 
as much as he had loved it in anticipation. 

On that great morning when the American 
men-of-war ran into Manila Bay, the executive 
officer set him to look for torpedo-boats. The 
story of how he reported, with his hand to his 
cap in salute, ‘“Torpedo-boat on our starboard 
bow, sir; she’s sinking by the bow, sir; she’s 
sunk,’’ went the round of the messes. After 
the battle came that long period of waiting until 
the army took the city. When the sun was not 
as hot as an oven, the clouds poured torrents that 
rose from the hot awnings in steam. 

By this time Franklin had come to compre- 
hend the separation of officer and man as only 
actual service can reveal it. Sometimes, with 
cap in hand, he had to pass through the ward- 
room and the officers’ quarters. These, which 
had been his father’s portion, would be his 
cousin’s, but could never be his. 

His fellow apprentices were quite content 
with the forecastle. They felt more at home aft 
than they would forward. There was Charley, 
for example. 








All his studies had the requirements for admis- 


sion to Annapolis in view. Not that he expected | 


ever to have his learning put to the test. He 
knew no one, he had no hope of knowing any 
one, who could secure for him the coveted 
appointment. It pleased him to be ready. 

One day, as he was bending over the little box 
which is at once a seaman’s work-basket and 
wardrobe, the captain, who had strolled aft, 
stopped by his side, and looking over his | 
shoulder, saw a photograph. 

‘“‘Why, that’s Thompson!’’ he exclaimed. 
**Is he any relation of yours ?’’ 

**“My father, sir,’’ Franklin replied, as he 
sprang to his feet and saluted. 

“I did not know that,’’ the captain repeated, 
thoughtfully. 


He picked up the photograph, and scanned | 
Afterward he | 


the face of his old messmate. 
never passed Franklin without a smiling glance. 
But that glance, meant so kindly, had a sting. 
It seemed to say that he was in a position 
unworthy of his father’s name. 

When a visiting Congressman of the United 
States came aboard the cruiser as a guest, Pete 
instantly sought out Franklin, and taking him 
to one side where he would not be overheard, 
said: 

**Now’s your chance, my bully boy. 
Congressman can do ’most anything, so they 


|say. You go right up to this one and knock 
Charley studied as little as he | 


your cap smart as you can, and tell him who 





judge, and with the captain was the 
Congressman. Franklin saw his look of 
surprise as their eyes met. The captain 
| spoke of his own grief in delivering sentence of 
suspension from leave privilege for six months. 
Franklin’s head swam, and his cheeks were 
aflame. He could only reply with a hoarse 
wt Rig 
As he turned to go he heard the Congressman 
say sarcastically that he did not think ‘‘that boy 
| was so very anxious to go to Annapolis.’’ 
Franklin was the only one of the ship’s com- 
| pany who did not brighten when they received 
the electric thrill of an order, which broke their 
weary vigil in the famous bay by sending the 
cruiser to patrol duty among the southern 
islands. But when they were under way 
Franklin found that the Congressman was still 
|aboard, and his hopes revived a little. Fora 
week of coasting from port to port he looked in 
vain for some event which would set him right. 
Then came an order transferring him. He 
was assigned to the Marietta, a tiny gunboat 
no bigger than a harbor tugboat and with but 
half the draft. He had only time to get his 
belongings together, which does not take a sailor 
long. He found that his cousin had also been 
transferred, and was to be commander of the 
cockle-shell. 
The Marietta’s first assignment was to take 
| none other than the Congressman up a river to 





A | the capital of a province where he had a son, an 


| officer of the army, in command of the garrison. 
| There Franklin would definitely see the last of 
him. They had no thought of meeting with 
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any delay on their run of the five miles of 
winding stream, but it is when they are least 
expected that guerrillas appear. 

The Congressman was sitting in the bow 
admiring the scenery, the little engine was 
*“hugging’’ earnestly, the screw was whirling 
vigorously through the muddy water, when out 
of the soft green foliage of the right bank cracked 
a volley. The Congressman, a veteran himself, 
dropped on the deck and looked about him for a 
rifle, his old eyes flashing. 

The cadet had never been under fire before. 
He dodged and fell on the deck with the others. 
Franklin was at the wheel and remained erect, 
frightened but not forgetting his duty. There 
had not been a tremor of the rudder. 

‘Steer for that bank, sharp, sharp!’’ Edward 
called, and Franklin obeyed. ‘‘I don’t want 
to—to endanger your life,’’ he panted to the 
Congressman, his sentence broken by the ring 
of a bullet against the hull, and whistle of other 
bullets over their heads. 

**Seems to me I’d put a few shots back at ’em 
in the meanwhile,’’ said the Congressman. 
‘*‘What’s that. for?’”? He nodded toward a 
rapid-fire gun in the bow. ‘*And that?’’ 
toward a one-pounder in the stern. 

Edward could not fail to take the hint. He 
sprang up with trembling limbs and ran to the 
rapid-fire gun, calling for the other to be manned. 
A bullet struck its support before he could put 
it in action. That made him forget all his 
training. He aimed wildly, and jammed the 
delicate machine almost instantly. Then, in 
his desperation, he ran toward the wheel. 

**Steer in closer, closer !’” 

**Tt’s too shallow, sir,’’ Franklin replied. 

**No, it’s not.’? The ensign could hear the 
triumphant shouts of the insurgents, who 
increased their fire. He was wild with exas- 
peration. ‘‘It’s not!’’ he repeated, and seized 
the wheel in his own hands and turned it hard 
alee. The bow veered sharply. For an instant 
the boat flew forward, then grounded. 

As if they had been waiting on this for a 
signal, a fire broke out from some bushes which 
rose above the level of the grassy bank on the 
left side. 

**Both sides !’’ gasped the ensign. He sprang 
overboard, as much to avoid the fire as anything. 
**Push her off !’’ 

Everybody leaped into the water. When the 
insurgents on the left bank saw the predicament 
of the Americans, they broke out of their cover 
with a yell, and came running toward them. 
Meanwhile, the Marietta was still in range of 
the fire from the other side. It was a question 
only of minutes, yes, of seconds, before 
they would be prisoners. 

The current swung the Marietta 
partially round and drove her fast into 
the soft mud, and the misdirected efforts 
of her crew to free her were as unavail- 
ing as if she were a battle-ship. 

““Can’t somebody fire that gun? 
Can’t somebody fire?’’ the Congress- 
man called, putting the strength of his 
sixty years against the hull, and feeling 
his shoes sinking in the soft ooze 
beneath them. 

At this juncture, in face of the fire, 
Franklin sprang on deck, and yan aft 
to the jammed instrument of their hope. 
He felt as cool as his father’s son ought 
to feel under such circumstances. The 
parts of the mechanism were not a 
jumble to him as they were to the 
excited cadet, and he saw the difficulty 
and how simple it was. His study, 
his questions, had not been in vain. 

‘“Man the one-pounder! Get the 
rifles, everybody!’’ he called, with the 
instinet of command. 

As they tumbled aboard, the crew 
heard the rat-tat-tat of the gun under 
Franklin’s hand, sweeping the field of 
white-shirted figures pressing forward, 
and soon a little shell from the one- 
pounder threw up dirt at their feet. 
The insurgents were too near their 
prize to be stopped yet. 

**Keep cool, everybody, keep cool!’’ 
said the Congressman, himself firing with the 
nice calculation of a man at a range. 

The Americans did not realize that shots were 
still coming from the rear. They knew that the 
insurgents on the other side of the stream could 
not cross it, and that was enough. If the gun 
should jam again, all would be lost. 

But it did not jam; and soon the insur- 
gents, no longer able to stand the persistent 
accuracy of the machine, began to fall baek, and 
finally ran in pell-mell flight, leaving their 
wounded behind. 

Promptly Franklin whirled his gun round 
and began firing upon the first attacking party, 
which withdrew when it saw that it was 
unsupported by the other side. 

When excitement no longer made their efforts 
futile, and one was not pushing against another, 
and with the serew properly directed to their 
assistance, the crew was very soon able to 
foree the stranded Marietta back into the 
stream. 

After the Congressman had emptied the water 
out of his shoes and was once more seated, with 
nothing to do but to enjoy the scenery, he said 
to Franklin, in beaming gratitude : 

**Well, young man, you’re quite a general !’’ 

Franklin blushed. 
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him think of his ambition. It gave him speech 
for another cause. 

*‘O sir, I want you not to believe that those 
charges were true. They weren’t. I wouldn’t 
have overstayed leave if it hadn’t been—but— 
but you ask Charley the rest.’’ 

**T don’t believe them. To prove it, all you’ve 
got to do is to pass the examination to Annapolis. 
I’ll see that you get the appointment.’’ 

Franklin’s manner and his eyes spoke his 





gratitude better than his tongue. Edward, who 
had overheard, looked proudly at his cousin, and 
then said to the Congressman : 

*‘T thank you, too, sir! I sha’n’t be happy 
till he wears the uniform his father wore. He 
saved us all to-day.’’ 

His little speech saved Edward from a court 
of inquiry. He became Franklin’s best friend, 
and if ever he goes into action again there is no 
doubt that he will behave like a veteran. 
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HE foot-path that ran from 
the Warner place to the 
Sherman place had been 

much in use once, but that was 
when David Warner and Clara 
Sherman were children. For years 
now it had been overgrown with 
vines and choked with fallen 
branches. The families had quar- 
reled, and the “‘near road,’’ which 
they had so often travelled to- 
gether, had become a place to be avoided. 

The children, who used the foot-path most, 
were sent away to school, that they might not 
meet. Mrs. Warner ceased to go to quiltings 
and tea-parties where Mrs. Sherman was 
always a guest. Mrs. Sherman joined another 
church, five miles away. 

“It might have seemed that the quarrel would 
end when Mr. Warner died; indeed, Mr. Sher- 
man had grown lukewarm about it as he grew 
| older. But Mrs. Warner appeared henceforth 
| to cherish a double grievance, her husband’s and 
| her own, and Mrs. Sherman was no whit behind 

her in bitterness. 
| Then, as it chanced, David Warner and Clara 
| Sherman, returning from their different schools 
| on the same day, found themselves set down at 
a lonesome little country station, condemned to 
wait hours for a delayed train. They recognized 
each other, and because the family quarrel 
seemed to them a needless and a foolish thing, 
| they renewed their early friendship at once. 
| ‘The mothers fumed when the girl and the 
young man went home and told of the encounter, 
but neither of the young people realized how 
deep was the enmity between the women. 
Thus it was that when Sunday came David rode 
over to the church the Shermans attended, and 
spoke to Clara, after meeting, ‘‘in the face 
and eyes of everybody.’’ There were plenty of 
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‘‘IN THE FACE AND EYES OF EVERYBODY.” 


gossips to carry the tale to David’s mother, and 
they did not delay in doing so. 

The next morning, early, a tall, gaunt old 
woman shut the gate of the Warner place behind 
her and took her way down the main road. She 
was going to “‘have it out’’ with Susan Sher- 
man, the woman who was using her daughter to 
win a son away from his mother. Melinda 
Warner saw through the scheme! She meant 
to confront the woman in her own house, and 
tell her so. 

It was so early that the woods on one side of 
the road were still alive with bird-songs. In the 
fields on the other side the men were cutting 
corn. She could hear them calling to one 
another with a great deal of light langhter; but 
she knew that David’s voice was silent, although 
he was working there. For the first time in his 
life she had had a disagreement with her boy— 
and all on account of those Shermans. 

Down the slope of the hill, along the pleasant 
valley and up the farther slope she went. Years 
had passed since she had last travelled it, but 
she knew every inch of the road. How the 





| since she saw them last! 
| shadow of them for a moment—a poor, lonely 
The remark did not make | old woman, remembering old times; then she 


vines over the Shermans’ front porch had grown 
She stood under the 





|THE NEAR ROAD 














raised her hand and gave a loud 
knock at the open door. 

No one responded. She could 
see that the front room was empty, 
but a sound of sobbing came from 
the room beyond, and she went 
in. A girl who seemed to have 
been lying across the bed sat up 
and pushed her hair away froma 
tear-stained face. 

‘‘Where is your mother?’’ de- 
manded the stern old woman in the doorway. 
The question recalled Clara’s griefs. 

.*Oh!’’ she cried, with a fresh burst of tears. 
**She has gone over to Mrs. Warner’s—and she 
is so angry—and I know she’ll say something 
dreadful and make the quarrel worse than ever— 
and all because David and I don’t want to be 
enemies! Why should we be enemies? Why 
should this silly quarrel goon? And now she’s 
gone over there to insult David and his mother, 
and they’ll never forgive it!’’ 

*‘She won’t find David or his mother at home 
to be insulted,’’ said the old woman in the 
doorway, trembling with passion. ‘‘My son is 
in the field at work, and I’m here.’’ 

Clara sprung to her feet with a ery of delight. 
Before the astounded old woman could think, 
the girl had thrown both arms around her neck 
and kissed her. 

“Oh, I know you now!’’ the girl exclaimed. 
**Don’t you remember the little red - headed 
Sherman girl you used to pet because you hadn’t 
any little girl of yourown? I’m Clara. Don’t 
you remember the time I sprained my ankle, 
and how you carried me all the way home, and 
how I didn’t want you to go away again? How 
proud you must be of David! - Isn’t he a splendid 
fellow ?’’ 

The round young arms about her neck, the 
fresh young cheek against her withered face, 
the old times called back by this sweet 
young voice! 

The bitter old woman had passed many 
lonely, loveless years. Her son had been 
away, engrossed in his studies. She 
had felt herself shut off from the world. 
And here, all at once, was this girl with 
her loving words and her caresses—and 
at her touch the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. The angry old 
woman found herself clasping her 
enemy’s daughter to her breast, and 
weeping convulsively. 

“T wish I’d had a girl like you!’’ she 
cried, desolately. ‘‘Maybe if I had it 
wouldn’t have happened. Maybe I’d 
been more patient and more forgivin’. 
It’s easier for people to be good when 
they’re petted and loved.’’ 

The sharp little woman from the Sher- 
man house had shut her own gate behind 
her with an emphatic click that morning, 
and had resolutely made her way down 
the lane and across the foot-bridge, and 
so along the near road. 

She had taken that course almost un- 
consciously, and she was half-way down 
the valley before she woke to a realiza- 
tion of the scenes through which she was 
passing. 






Then she perseveringly recalled her | 


grievances, instead of her pleasant mem- 

ories. She would not be touched by the 

vines that trailed across the near road 

and the trees that had fallen and blocked 
it up. If the near road was in ruins, so was 
that old past when the Warners were her friends 
and she was theirs. 

Up the slope the Warner house came into 
view. Windows and doors were wide open, but 
there was no sign of any one stirring. 

‘*Mother!’’ she heard some one call. Some- 
body came in by the back way, tramping through 
the rooms. Mrs. Sherman turned toward a 
pallid young man, who staggered a little as he 
advanced, and who gazed at her with eyes that 
did not appear to see. 

*‘T’ve slashed my hand with a knife,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘Do you think you could wrap it 
up? It’s been bleeding pretty badly, but —’’ 

He wavered and would have fallen, but in an 
instant her arm was about him and she was 
helping him to the bench. 

**You set right down there, David,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘and I’ll get you a pillow, so’s you can 
lie down !’’ 

She darted into a well-remembered room, and 
came back with the pillow. ‘*There, now, you 
lie still. I used to know where M’lindy kept 
her rags,’’ she muttered. ‘‘Yes, here they are, 
in the same old closet—and if she ain’t using 
the very rag-bag I made her when David was a 
little boy! To think she didn’t throw it away! 














And I bet I could put my hand on the turpentine 
bottle with my eyes shut!’’ 

She needed to know where it was, for her eyes 
were full of tears. But deftly and rapidly she 
dressed the wounded hand; and then, seeing 
that David lay still and was very pale, she 
bathed his face and fanned him with his 
mother’s fan. 

**Tt’ll be all right in a day or two, Davy,’”’ 
she said. ‘*The turpentine’ll draw the soreness 
out. Don’t you remember when you were little 
and cut your wrist on a broken bottle over at my 
house, how I fixed it up for you? And look 
here! It didn’t even leave a scar —’’ 

A little stir behind her made her turn, to see 
David’s mother standing hand in hand with 
Clara. 

*“O M’lindy, don’t ye be frightened!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Heain’t hurt much. He’ll be over it 
in a little while.’’ 

Then, before either of them knew how it 
happened, they were down on their knees beside 
David, with their arms around each other, and 
Mrs. Warner was weeping her lonely heart out 
on Mrs. Sherman’s shoulder, and the little old 
woman was saying, distressfully : 

**There, don’t you worry now, M’lindy! 
It’s all over—we’re friends again—and I know 
in reason I must have been to blame. Look 
there! Davy’s coming round all right—and 
there’s Clara laughing and erying all at once— 
and you ain’t got a thing to ery for, M’lindy!’’ 

David was all right an hour or two later, or 
sufficiently so to escort Mrs. Sherman and her 
daughter home. But Mr. Sherman, who had 
been much puzzled by the absence of his family, 
gaped in apparent bewilderment when his wife 
and daughter fell to hugging him and talking 
jubiiantly, both at once. 

Perhaps he understood, however, more than 
they told ; for there was a shrewd twinkle in his 
eyes when finally he said: 

*‘T cal’late that cut won’t lay you up very 
long, Dave. S’pose you come over Saturday, 
rand we’ll take a day off and clean out the near 
road !’” 
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A ONE-RUNNER SLED. 


N certain districts of our northeastern states, 
| where the snow comes early and goes late, 
and where coasting is almost as much a part 
of winter as the snow-covered hills themselves, 
there is to be found a curious sort of sled, almost 
unheard of elsewhere. Vermont and eastern 
New York are the home of the ‘‘jumper,’’ quite 
too good an implement of winter sport to be 
thus closely restricted. 

The jumper is peculiar for two things besides 
this lack of general recognition : first, that it goes 
upon one runner instead of the customary two; 
second, that it cannot be purchased in any store. 
Every jumper-rider must make his own, or, 
failing that, have it made for him. Probably 
no two were ever made exactly alike, but in the 
experience of the writer, the specifications given 
below have been found very satisfactory. They 
may serve as a foundation for the original ideas 
of any boy. 

The simplest form of the jumper can be made 
in two minutes in any wood-shed by nailing 
together a barrel-stave, a solid piece of sixteen- 
inch stove wood, and a short piece of board in 
the form shown in the picture. But some- 
thing more workmanlike and substantial, as 
vell as more fleet, can be obtained this way : 

Yor the runner use a sound, clear piece of 
.uaple, birch or ash, not less than one and one- 
half nor more than two and one-half inches 
broad, and from two and one-half to three and 
one-half feet in length on the running surface, 
with a generous ‘‘curl’’ at the end. The shorter 
the runner, the 
more easily it will 
steer; but the 
longer one is 
likely to prove 
more speedy. 
Make the bottom 
as smooth as pos- 
sible with plane 
and sandpaper, 
or, better still, 
have the black- 
smith or wheel- 
wright provide it 
with a steel shoe. 

The post should 
be of the same 
width as the run- 
ner, and at least 
two inches thick. The height may vary from 
ten to sixteen inches, according to the size of 
the user, but should never exceed the latter 
figure, or the rider will find it too hard to keep 
his balance. The post should be mortised very 
securely to the runner at a point about two 
inches behind the center. Braces either of 
wood or iron are sometimes added. 

The seat, best made from a three-quarter- 
inch hardwood board, should be seven inches 
in width for a length of sixteen inches, and 
should be securely fastened at its center to the 
top of the post. 

When the jumper stands completed, it may 
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seem like a very clumsy sort of vehicle. But it 
is the bicycle of the snow, and once used, its 
charm is powerful. Grasp the ends of the seat 
firmly, keep the feet off the ground as much as 
possible, learn to steer by the balance of the 
body, and do not mind falls; these are the 
jumper-rider’s maxims. Follow them, and they 
will lead to many a pleasant hour on the snow. 
One notable advantage possessed by the 











jumper is the ease with which it goes up hill; 
the dragging sled is often a burden; the light 
jumper tucked comfortably under the arm is 
never one. 

It is at its best on steep slopes, where a high 
degree of speed can be obtained. Crust, or 
practically any snow surface where a sled can 
go, suits the jumper, too, although it does not 
steer well in ruts. 





cies for the education of the farmer in this 

country. These are: First, the United 
States Department of Agriculture; second, the 
state boards or commissioners of agriculture ; 
third, the agricultural experiment stations; 
fourth, the agricultural colleges; fifth, the 
secondary or high schools of agriculture; sixth, 
agricultural instruction in the common schools ; 
seventh, the farmers’ institutes; eighth, the 
agricultural societies; ninth, the agricultural 
press ; and tenth, books on agriculture. 

It is the business of the first three of these 
agencies to investigate agricultural problems 
scientifically and otherwise, and to disseminate 
principally through publications the knowledge 
thus acquired. The last four agencies are 
chiefly engaged in promoting the education of 
the adult farmer. 

Our system for investigating agricultural 
problems with the aid of science has developed 
marvelously in recent years. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has over two thou- 
sand persons engaged in its scientific operations, 
and last year issued more than six hundred 
different publications, of which about eight 
million copies were printed. 

The boards of agriculture now organized in 
many of our states are sending out much useful 
information. We now have about sixty agri- 
cultural experiment stations (including those 
recently established in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico), in which over seven hundred 
officers are employed. The stations issue annu- 
ally over four hundred publications, copies of 
which are mailed to more than half a million 
addresses. 

No nation has ever had .such a thorough 
system for improving its agriculture through 
scientific investigations. The world is being 
ransacked to find new cereals, fruits, vegetables 
and flowers ; the feeding of animals is now done 
largely on a scientific basis, economizing the 
crops and assuring better results from the labor 
and skill applied. Discoveries in chemistry 
and bacteriology have revolutionized the dairy 
industry, giving a uniformity of product that 
excels that which came by ‘‘rule o’ thumb.’’ It 
is becoming more important every year for the 
farmer to keep himself well informed regarding 
what the scientists are doing to improve his art, 
and the farmer is well aware of this. 

Besides the publications already referred to, 
which are freely distributed to all farmers 
applying for them, there has never been a time 
when there were so many good books on agri- 
culture coming from the press as now. There 
are also more and better agricultural newspapers 
than ever before, which reflect the work of the 
investigator, and a vast number of agricultural 
societies are doing a great work in advancing 
the intelligence and business activity of our 
farmers. 


[cies tc are now at least ten different agen- 


At the Farmers’ Institute. 


HE farmers’ institutes, which have been 
aptly called the adult farmers’ schools, are 
now regularly held in nearly all the states and 
territories, under state law and organization. 
This winter there will doubtless be held more 
than two thousand of these institutes, which 
will be attended by three-fourths of a million of 
farmers, who are no longer satisfied with diver- 
sion and entertainment, but require instruction. 
One result of this wide-spread activity in 
agricultural investigation, of the dissemination 
of good agricultural literature among our farmers, 
and of the thousands of lectures annually 
delivered at farmers’ institutes, has been a 
greatly increased interest in the agricultural 
education of the boys and girls on our farms. 
The agricultural colleges now in active opera- 
tion in every state and territory have been so 
favored with the support of the people in recent 
years that they have very greatly increased 
their equipment of lands, buildings, apparatus, 
libraries and live stock, and have strengthened 
their faculties by the employment of men well 
trained in different agricultural specialties. 
There are increasing opportunities for gradu- 
ate study in agriculture in these colleges, and 
the Department of Agriculture is taking a 
considerable number of the brightest graduates 
into its service as scientific aids. These young 
men and women assist in the laboratory opera- 
tions, and carry on their scientific studies 
outside of office hours. We are thus training 
experts to man the department, the experiment 
Stations and the agricultural colleges, so that in 
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the near future we shall be able to do even 
better work in these institutions than we do 
now. 

Plans are now being made to hold a summer 
school of agriculture, the faculty of which will 
be made up of the best investigators and teachers 
from different parts of the country, and the 
students will be largely the brightest young 
people, whoare beginning or looking forward to 
careers as agricultural teachers and investigators. 

Our literary colleges largely train our leaders 
in all kinds of human activity. But our schools 
of lower grade are required to educate the masses 
of our people, and we are just beginning to 
learn that agriculture is no exception to the 
rule. When the agricultural colleges were 
established many thought they would meet all 
the requirements of our farmers for agricultural 
education, but now we see that we must have 
agricultural high schools and the teaching of 
agricultural subjects in the common schools. 

Some very successful secondary schools of 
agriculture have already been established. One 
of these is the school of agriculture connected 
with the University of Minnesota, where each 
year several hundred boys and girls are given 
practical instruction in different agricultural 
branches along with the general education 
ordinarily given by the school. The dairy 
school connected with the University of 
Wisconsin has trained over one thousand young 
men to become expert workers in creameries 
and cheese factories. Alabama has an agri- 
cultural high school in each of its nine 
Congressional districts. 


From City to Country Life. 


NE special object which these schools have | 


is to attract away from the city to country 
life such boys and girls as have an aptitude for 
out-of-door employment. There should be very 
many more of these agricultural high schools, 
and I hope the day is not far distant when 





of the people. In city schools much attention is 
given to nature study and to such branches of 
manual training as wood-working, cooking and 
sewing. 

In the State of New York there has been a 
very successful effort to introduce nature study 
into rural schools, and this movement has spread 
toa number of other states. Special efforts are 
now being made to train teachers in these 
subjects, for it is realized that without well- 


trained teachers it is hopeless to expect much | important original work. 


improvement. Nature study, and in some cases | 
elementary agriculture, is being introduced: into 
our normal schools. 











have done postgraduate and even research work 
before coming to the department. Eighteen of 
the scientific aids in the department are in 
this bureau, engaged in work in pathological, 
botanical, horticultural or other subjects. 


In American Tea-Gardens. 


OME of the aids have already been advanced 

to higher places, and are now conducting 
Thus, one has taken 
up a special study of cereals and is doing 
valuable work ; another is pushing improvement 


With the spread of this|in corn by breeding and selection, and_ still 


movement we should have in a few years much | another—a young woman, by the way —is 
teaching on agricultural subjects in our rural | engaged in important laboratory investigations 


schools. 
While it does not seem practicable to give | 
systematic instruction in agriculture in such 


of plant diseases. 
There are young men working on the diseases 
of plants and their treatment; they go into the 


| schools, a great deal has been done to interest | field, and with coats off get down to the drudgery 





there will be at least one such school in every | 


agricultural county in the United States. 

In many of our states great efforts are being 
made to improve the rural common schools. In 
recent years these schools have not progressed 
as fast as the city schools, especially in the 
enrichment of their courses of study by the intro- 


| duction of subjects connected with the industries 


| but are not graduates. 


INSTITUTE. 


of field labor in order to carry 
their points home in a prac- 
tical way. For the most part 
these young men are farmers’ 
sons, and they are not afraid 
of work, no matter what its 
character may be. 

As an example, our new 
work in the growing of tea 
made it necessary to train 
some young men in this field. 
One of these, from a Southern 
agricultural college, began 
work in our tea-gardens a 
year ago, and did everything 
that the colored help was 
required to do, in order to 
get the practical training of 
growing, cultivating, pru- 
ning, picking, withering, 
rolling and curing the crop. 
This young man is now in 
our laboratories, studying 
the fermentation of tea to 
the end of improving the 
aromas ; and when this work 
is finished he will be sent 
to the Orient, where he will, 
if necessary, work in the 
tea-gardens in order to get 
the practical facts we need 
to build up the industry here. 

Seven years ago the depart- 
ment began a systematic 
study of the soils and their 
relation tocrops. This isa 
matter of fundamental im- 
portance, as all of our agri- 
cultural prosperity depends 
upon the soil and the way it 
is used in the production of 
crops and animals. At that 
time there were but three 
men of prominence in the 
United States engaged in 
soil investigation. No suit- 
able instruction was being 
given in the colleges or 


the boys and girls in the iife of the farm by | experiment stations in this vitally important 
giving them such elementary instruction in | matter, and it has been necessary to train men 
agricultural subjects as will lead them to see | for this work in the department. 


how much of interest there is in the things 
right about them, and how the practical opera- 


This has been a long and tedious work. 
Camps of instruction have been established in 


tions of the farm may be improved by attention | different states, where men were familiarized 


to the facts of nature and the principles of | with the soils and crops, and 


science as applied to agriculture. 


The Business of the Farm. 


F the millions of children in our rural schools 
were once imbued with a love of nature and a 
desire to investigate its problems as related to 
the business of the farm, no doubt there would 


be a vast improvement in agriculture as well as | 


a vast increase in the contentment and happiness 
of our rural population. Here is a great problem 
worthy of the best thought and efforts of our 


taught the 
methods of making soil maps; and in the winter 
these men are brought to Washington and taught 
the principles of soil physics and soil chemistry 
in the laboratories, and classes are organized 
for their instruction at night through a course of 
lectures and systematic reading. 

With this thorough and careful attention to 
details the soil investigations have attained 
to the dignity of a bureau organization, which 
is one of the highest organizations in the 
government service, coming next toa department 


| in dignity and in broad opportunities of useful 


statesmen and educators, as well as of all who} 


have the best interests of our country at heart. 
Efforts are being made on a very extensive 
scale to put within the*reach of our producers 
facilities for such study in the line of their life- 
work as will develop them intellectually, and 
by familiarizing them with the sciences that 
relate to agriculture, give them greater power 


for doing good to themselves and the common- | 


wealth in which they live. The United States 


now spends ten million dollars annually for | 
scientific investigation, about half of it in the 
interest of the people who grow things from the | 
| University of Kansas and of the University of 


ground. 
The work of the Department of Agriculture in 


plant industry is exceedingly varied, and fairly | 
| to the soil survey in different parts of the United 


represents what is being done in other bureaus 
and divisions. The opportunity afforded young 
men and women for study in many important 
subjects is great. The organization of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry is such that its 
younger workers may be divided into two 
groups: First, student assistants, and second, 
scientific aids. 

The student assistants are young men and 
women who have had some college training, 
They are often assigned 


| duties under the direction of the higher assist- 


ants, but are not expected to perform any work 
except that which has been laid out for them by 
those farther advanced or higher in authority. 
The scientific aids are graduates of agricultural 
or land-grant colleges, and a number of them 


work. 

Congress has directed that once a year the 
Bureau of Soils shall publish the results of 
the field operations for the benefit of the people 
of the United States, and these reports and soil 
maps are sent out in great numbers to people 
who ask for them and are likely to benefit by the 
information they contain. 


Forestry and Weather. 


HERE are forty men in the Burean of Soils, 
and one young lady, a graduate of the 


California—all engaged in various soil investi- 
gations. ‘T'wenty-six of these men are assigned 


States. 

Forty more young men are being educated as 
foresters by the scientists of the department in 
the Bureau of Forestry, in order that sensible 
harvesting of such trees as are still left may be 
had, and intelligent planting and care may 
be secured for the forests of the future. One 
hundred and twenty young people are studying 
meteorology in the observation stations of the 
Weather Bureau, that the force in the future 
may be more efficient through more systematic 
training. 

Meteorology has a wider field in our country 
than it has occupied in any other. Observations 
of the Weather Bureau have become v::!uable to 
the farmer and the navigator. Where frosts may 
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injure on land or hurvicanes destroy on water, 
the meteorologist ha= -secome indispensable. 
Wise seamen do not venture from harbor when 
danger-signals are flying, and crop-growers use 
all efforts to avoid consequences of sudden falls 
in temperature when the observer heralds a 
change. 

Within the last few years observers of the 
Weather Bureau have been giving instruction in 
meteorology at seven state universities. Other 
educational institutions have applied to the 
Department of Agriculture for codperation. To 
the attainment of the desirable exactness, it is 
necessary that this science should find place in 
our institutions of learning. Students must 
master its elements while they are under- 
graduates. Over one hundred are now being 
instructed, several of whom have reached the 
department through civil service examination. 
From this source the bureau will in future get 
its best men. 

The United States has the best railroad system 
in the world, and carries passengers with the 
greatest comfort and the least cost, but our 
system of public roads is little better than it 
was a hundred years ago. We have progressed 
in most directions except road-building. 


**To Mend Our Ways.’’ 


B sere most hopeful sign here is the full recog- 
nition of existing conditions and a wide- 
spread determination ‘‘to mend our ways.”’’ 
Some states have done excellent work in educa- 
ting the people on this subject. 

The Department of Agriculture, recognizing 
the need among the people for exact information 
regarding road materials, has established a 
laboratory in the Bureau of Chemistry which 
will determine the value of our rocks, gravels, 
clays and other materials, singly and combined, 
under the varying conditions presented through- 
out our country. This work is in many respects 
entirely new, the subject of road material having 
never been fully investigated, and most of the 
apparatus had to be specially designed. This 
laboratory is now the best-equipped of any of 
its kind in the world, and is preventing the waste 
of money on unsuitable road material. It is also 
testing brick, and will give attention to all other 
road material. 

The United States sells sixty-five per cent. of 
its exports from the farm. It buys from foreign 
fields half as much as it sells from home farms. 
For example, in 1900 we sold eight hundred and 
forty-four million dollars’ worth from our farms, 
and bought four hundred and twenty-two million 
dollars’ worth from foreign farms. 

Half of what we bought from abroad can be 
produced within the states and territories, and 
the other half can be grown in the tropical islands 
lately brought under our flag. Not only is 
there need of education regarding the crops we 
are now producing, but concerning the crops 
introduced from foreign countries, and espe- 
cially from our island possessions. Experiment 
stations have already been established in the 
Hawaiian group, in Porto Rico and in Alaska. 

Those who are interested in agricultural 
education see the necessity of introducing the 
elements of the sciences into the common schools 
that young farmers attend, so that their training 
may lead them along from the beginning toward 
the agricultural college. How this may best be 
done is uppermost in the minds of people in 
more countries than our own. Philanthropists 
are giving money in Canada, where several 
plans are being tried to interest and instruct 
young farmers in their life-work. University 
extension work is being tried in several places 
in our own country. 

While the education of the farmers, young and 
old, is teaching them economy in the feeding, 
sanitation and comfort of domestic animals, very 
little attention has been given, until recent 
years, to the nutrition of the human family. 
Several of our agricultural colleges are giving 
instruction to young women in domestic science, 
including nutrition. We have research in the 
Department of Agriculture in this direction, so 
that results from experimentation may indicate 
combinations of food for our tables that may 
meet requirements under varying conditions. 


Through Simple Agencies. 


AKING the farmer’s home beautiful to 
please the eye and delight the heart is 
another object now sought. The farm mansion 
and its conveniences and appointments, its 
decorations and furnishings, are undergoing 
changes for the better. The immediate sur- 
roundings of the home are being made more 
attractive with grass, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
Innate love for the beautiful is being developed 
through these simple and inexpensive but 
effective agencies. 

The children who grow up with pleasant 
homes and attractive objects about them will 
have less desire to leave the farm for town life, 
and will retain happy memories, when away 
from the old playground, of their younger days. 
Nature and art, when combined to instruct and 
please, have an elevating influence upon us that 
banishes care and raises us above ourselves to 
the Architect Who has planned so much for our 
good; and these influences come most forcibly 
in the early years of life, and these stay with us 
while life lasts. 

Whoever makes a spot of earth attractive gives 
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something to every one who sees it. 
help the passing observer only to a happy hour 
or a happy day, but that day or hour may be 
potent for good far beyond the brief period of 
first acquaintance. 

The farmer’s life is exacting but pleasant. 


In Nine Chapters. — Chapter Five. 


N ordinary circumstances the snow 
| which was falling would have 

seemed to Marian beautiful and 
delightful to the last degree. She 
would have been out in it, turning up 
a cheerful face to feel the soft, cold 
flakes. As it was, she was staying indoors and 
standing by the window of the sitting-room, 
and her face was not cheerful at all. She began 
to think that she was growing too old to enjoy 
things which should be as enjoyable as the first 
snow of the season—and this, at sixteen years 
of age, is a serious frame of mind. 

She watched the children who were scamper- 
ing up and down the line and across the parade- 
ground, screaming and laughing and calling 
out. She heaved a heavy sigh, so heavy that 
Puggy - Wuggy, asleep before the fire, and 
perfectly contented with his lot, now that his 
hurts were well, was disturbed and awakened. 
He got up, looked his reproach with round pop- 
eyes, and limply uncurled 
his tail, and finding no 
notice taken of him, turned 
himself around exactly five 
times, lay down and went 
to sleep again. 

Some of the children who 
were playing out there 
were the very ones who 
had been in the Red Cross 
wagon three weeks before, 
and they were none the less 
happy that Louis Bever- 
idge, because of them, had 
been for long days between 
life and death, and was far 
from being altogether out 
of danger, even now. 

Marian had thought a 
good deal about Louis’ 
last words—the advice and 
that unfinished sentence 
which might have ex- 
plained so much, which 
might have let her know 
how she should act. 

As it was, she was in 
the most perplexing doubt. 
She could imagine all man- 
ner of things concerning 
the recruit whom he had 
warned her against. The 
man might be anything— 
from just a somewhat dis- 
honest person to a burglar, 
or even a murderer. 
Whatever he might be, the 
thought that she had yet to 
deal with him produced no 
pleasant frame of mind. 

She was lonely without 
Louis Beveridge. She 
wished there were some 
girls in the post. In every 
way her world was going 
all wrong. 

So deep into the dark- 


ness of her thoughts had she gone that she did 


not realize that the door-bell had rung, that 
some one had come into the hallway, hung up 
his cap and cape and the saber of the officer of 
the day, and was standing before the fire, looking 
at her with a smile of much amusement. 

But soon she felt the look and turned her 
head. It was her father’s second lieutenant, 
a youngster fresh from West Point. Marian 
was disposed to think of him as a good deal of a 
**kid,’’ and to treat his opinions of things in 
general with far less deference than she did 
those of Beveridge, although the latter’s years 
were fewer by three or four. 

As the lieutenant was in and out of the house 
at all hours and seasons, she did not greet him 
with any special formality. She only smiled, 
and left the window to go over to the hearth-rug 
and talk to him. 

**Whyfore so mournful ?’’ he asked. 
ing for Louis Beveridge ?’’ 

But Marian -was not to be teased. She was 
perfectly willing to have it known that she was 
‘‘wishing for Louis Beveridge.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘Iam. I miss him most awfully.’’ 

The lieutenant nodded his head in friendly 
sympathy. 

Marian asked if he knew how Louis was. 
** Just met the medico coming from there,’’ 
he said. ‘*The report isn’t quite so favorable. 
He isn’t out of his head any more, though; 
hasn’t been for several days. When he was he 
talked about all kinds of concerns—of you and 
of scallywags in general, and of some one scally- 
wag in particular; Lemering or Levering, or 
some such name as that. He kept mixing you 
and the scallywag upallthe time. He alsoraved 
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It may | He cannot afford to own fine paintings or 


statuary, but no artist can hope to place on 
canvas more than a faint likeness of what the 
farmer sees every day, or aspire to chisel from 
stone more than a resemblance of nature’s 
groupings such as he beholds at every turn. 


about corrals and puppy-dogs and 
Haggarty. And it appears he thought 
that Martha Lorrimer’s little sister 
was being kicked to death by a gray 
mule. He had a bad time of it, poor 
chap! And the doctor isn’t sure he 
won’t have it again, what’s more. 
Funny his mixing up you and Lemering—or 
Levering—so persistently.’’ 

The lieutenant’s back was turned to the fire, 
his hands were clasped behind him, and he was 
gazing straight before him at a picture on the 
opposite wall. Consequently he did not see the 
expression on Marian’s face. 

While she was trying to think of something 
to answer, Captain Norris came up on the porch 
and into the house. 

Marian went back to the window, drew a 
chair to it and took up a book. She began to 
read. But her mind was not on the reading, 
and presently she caught a bit of what her father 
and the lieutenant were talking about. They 
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‘DID YE SEND FOR ME?” 


were in earnest colloquy. But there was no 
attempt at secrecy about it, and Marian felt 
justified in listening. 

**As far as I can learn,’’ Captain Norris 
was saying, ‘“‘the thing began a couple of weeks 
ago—or rather more. Loomis thought he missed 
something, some money out of his clothes. It 
was only a dollar or two, however, and he 
hadn’t been quite sure how much he’d left in 
the pockets. So he didn’t say anything about 
it to any one.’’ 

**T’ve noticed that,’’ the lieutenant put in, a 
little keen to show familiarity with privates 
and their ways. ‘*They’d rather lose a few 
dollars in quiet than run the risk of getting the 
other men down on them for grumbling.’’ 

Captain Norris agreed. ‘‘And then, too, it’s 
a delicate matter,’’ he said. ‘‘If Loomis had 
spoken about it right away, ten to one his 
bunkies on either side would have been hot, 
imagining he was suspecting them.’’ 

‘Who are they ?’’ the lieutenant wanted to 
know. Captain Norris told him. One was 
aman whom Marian did not know. The other 
was Haggarty, 

**As for Haggarty,’’ said the lieutenant, con- 
fidently, ‘‘he’s in his fifth enlistment, isn’t he ? 
And his record’s good. He’d hardly have 
begun pilfering at his advanced and reverend 
age. The other fellow is comparatively new, 
though. But he’s a stolid, lumpish kind of a 
Dutchman, it always struck me. I should say 
he was too heavy-footed and heavy-fingered to 
make much of a success at stealing anything. ’’ 

Captain Norris nodded. ‘‘It’s not he/’’ he 
said, decidedly. 


The lieutenant took him up. ‘You don’t 
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mean to imply that it might by any-chance be 
¥H. ?? 

**The next thing that was missed,’’ continued 
the captain, as if he had not heard, ‘‘was an 
old fatigue suit. That was Kreutzer’s. Then 
a campaign cap went. Then some other small 
things. I’ve got the list;’’ he tapped a pocket. 
**Then some more money—as much as eighteen 
or twenty dollars from differentmen. After that 
socks began to disappear, then underwear. But 
the final straw was when one of the last batch 
of recruits—Ewing, his name is—found his 
watch gone out of his kit. Then there was fun 
to pay. It was a watch that had belonged to 
somebody or other—and it broke him all up.’’ 

The lieutenant asked a question: ‘‘It’s the 
recruits, isn’t it, who have fared the worst in 
the business, anyway ?’’ 

It appeared that such was the case. ‘*There’s 
that young fellow named Creighton,’’—Marian 
had long since laid down the book; now she 
leaned forward eagerly,—‘‘the one,’’ said Cap- 
tain Norris, ‘‘who has ideas about getting a 
commission, and who may stand a very fair 
chance of it if he’ll stop making love to Martha 
Lorrimer, as the first sergeant tells me he seems 
to be doing. ’’ 

**Martha Lorrimer?’’ said the lieutenant. 
**She’s the jolly, handsome girl down in suds- 
row, the one with the gray eyes and auburn 
hair, the sergeant-major’s daughter. Don’t 
know that I blame him so much.’’ 

The captain smiled and shook his head. 
**No, to be sure,’’ he admitted, ‘‘neither do I. 
But he’ll have to choose. If he takes the 
sergeant-major’s daughter, of course he can’t 
take his commission— 
that’s one thing very sure. 

**And,’’ added the cap- 
tain, more severely, ‘‘if he 
makes love to her and then 
jilts her, he won’t get it, 
either. Martha’s a nice 
girl, and I can’t have any- 
body breaking her heart. 
As for Creighton,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘some way I 
don’t like the fellow. He 
is well educated and he’s 
well set up, and he behaves 
himself; but it always 
seems to me that under- 
neath it all his manner is 
cheeky and impertinent, 
and a little cringing. It 
may be just imagination.’’ 

“I don’t know why, 
either,’’ said the lieuten- 
ant, ‘‘but it affects me that 
way, too. I wouldn’t trust 
him far.’’ 

A thought occurred to 
Marian. Was it possible 
that these two men were 
right in their opinion? 
Was it possible that their 
judgment was correct, 
when her own, upon which 
she was so very fond of 
relying, was wrong ? 

“But suppose we get 
down to the bottom of 
this,’’ said the lieutenant. 
**Whom do you suspect ?’’ 

The captain looked very 
much as if he did not wish 
to answer, His eyes 
shifted as if the guilt had 
been his own, and he bit 
at his under lip. ‘‘Well, 
you know,”’ he said, ‘‘you 
can’t settle a matter like 
this out of hand. ‘There’s 
got to be a regular investigation and some 
detective work, and all that kind of thing.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the lieutenant, sticking to it 
persistently ; ‘‘but whom do you suspect ?’’ 

**Well,’’ began the captain again, uncomfort- 
ably, ‘‘I feel like a low-down, ungrateful, mean 
beast even to let it enter my head, much less 
say it, but I’ll be hanged if it doesn’t look as if 
it were Haggarty !’’ 

He stopped. Nobody spoke. ‘‘Every suspi- 
cion,’’ he went on, ‘‘seems to point that way. 
Mind you, there’s no proof as yet. But half 
a dozen little things look mighty curious, piecing 
the testimony together. Then, you see, Hag- 
garty has seemed to have more money than 
usual lately. I don’t know what his fortune 
is, to be sure. He may have saved up a lot. 
He never seems to spend anything except for 
Christmas and birthday and Easter and Thanks- 
giving and New-year’s and Fourth of July and 
Washington’s birthday and Lincoln’s birthday 
and Decoration day and in-between-day pres- 
ents for Marian,’’—he nodded toward his 
daughter,—‘‘and for candy and chewing-gum 
for all the post children, regardless of rank and 
station. 

**But he used to send nearly all his pay back 
to his father and mother. I don’t know whether 
he’s been doing it of late, but I think he has, 
because the old people are still alive. He was 
talking to me about them just the other day. 
I rather suspect he lets them think he’s got 
money to throw away.”’ 

Then his face fell again. 

‘*But, you know,”’ he said, ‘‘that poor old 
fellow just about brought Marian up. He was 
our striker for years and years. He was in my 
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troop when I was a lieutenant. Then when 
I got my captaincy and another troop, he trans- 
ferred into that. He thinks still that his claims 
on Marian are equal, if not superior, to mine. 
He took her out in his arms the first time she 
ever saw the blue Arizona sky, and he taught 
her to walk and he taught her to ride and he 
taught her to shoot. He’s trained every horse 
and puppy she’s ever had. He’s saved her lifea 
couple of times.’’ 

There was no doubt about it that there was 
a choke in his voice, which the captain turned 
into a savage cough. And the tears were 
swelling in Marian’s eyes. 

**‘Why, you know,’’ he went on, ‘‘Haggarty’s 
been an institution in the household—hardly 
second in importance to myself. In fact, there 
have been times when Mrs. Norris and I have 
been of no consequence at all compared with 
Haggarty. So you can see how I naturally 
feel about this. I’d almost rather have taken 
the trash myself than to have had him do it. 
And I'd fifty times rather make up for it to the 
men than have to have him up about it. But 
that can’t be done, of course. It’s got to be 
settled now that it’s gone so far.’’ 

But surely, the lieutenant suggested, it was 
not merely on the strength of Haggarty’s seem- 
ing to have a little more money than usual that 
Captain Norris was suspecting him. Unfortu- 
nately, the captain told him, it was not. There 
were many other little straws pointing the 
way that the wind might be guessed to blow. 
He went over the evidence with the younger 
officer. 

**It looks bad,’’ admitted the lieutenant; ‘‘it 
vertainly does. Are you going to speak to him 
in private before the matter goes further ?’’ 

**How can I ?’’ Captain Norrisasked. ‘‘With 
only some circumstantial evidence behind me, 
1 don’t see how I could. I’d feel so mean if I 
happened by any chance to be wrong. Still, 
I haven’t made up my mind. I'll think it 
over.’’ 

The lieutenant turned to Marian. ‘‘ This 
young lady ought to be a very much interested 
party, I should think,’’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps she 
has something to suggest. ’’ 

Marian waited for her father’s permission to 
speak. She had been trained not to meddle 
with official affairs, and a recent meddling with 
a semiofficial one was making her exceedingly 
cautious. 

** Well, ’’ said her father, ‘‘ what do you 
think ?’’ 

It was Marian’s way to decide in a good deal 
of a hurry, to make up her mind with prompt- 
ness. Sometimes it had been fortunate; some- 
times it had not. 

Her mind was already made up about this. 
She had her-suggestion, and she made it at once. 
It was to the effect that she should see Haggarty 
herself. 

**T could lead up to it, you know,”’’ she urged. 
‘Girls can do those things a great deal better 
than men, very often.’’ She was so deeply in 
earnest that the two men kept back their smiles. 
“TI talk to him so much, and about so many 
things, it would come more naturally from me 
than from you, don’t you think ?’’ 

**Perhaps,’’ said Captain Norris, doubtfully. 
It was evidently a business he did not relish, 
however it was to be done. 

*‘Of course,’’ Marian assured him, ‘‘I won’t 
tell him’ pointblank that you suspect® him. 
I’ll just talk about it generally, and tell him 
there is going to be an investigation, and that 
the man who took the things ought to see you 
about it and confess—because you’d make it easy 
for him. Something like that,’’ she finished. 
‘*But of course I’d have to think what to say as 
I went along.’’ On the whole, the scheme did 
not strike Captain Norris as entirely bad. 

**T’ll send Story over for him,’’ Marian 
volunteered. ‘‘I’ll pretend—let’s see —’’ She 
sat thinking for a moment, her forehead in a 
frown. ‘Then she looked up. ‘‘Oh, yes! I’ll 
pretend I want some new runners put on that 
sled he made for me last year. They are rusty; 
and there’s nobody can do it as well as he.’’ 

‘*There have always,’’ remarked the captain, 
dryly, ‘‘been some forty-’leven things that 
nobody could do quite so well as Haggarty. 
All right—go ahead andtry. But,’’ he warned, 
*‘don’t hurt his feelings. ’’ 

Marian went out to find Story and send him 
over to the barracks; and when he was gone 
she stood by the kitchen stove, a more complete 
picture of dejection, if that were possible, than 
She had been beside the sitting-room window 
a while before. If there had been anything 
needed to complete her unhappiness it was 
surely this—that Haggarty, the one and only 
Haggarty, should have fallen from grace! 

Story was gone so long a time that she shrewdly 
suspected him of stopping to talk over the new 
excitement with the men at the troop quarters. 

And in the end he came back alone. Hag- 
garty was not around. The last that had been 
seen of him he had been talking to Lowinsky, 
the vegetable man, .nd now he was over at the 
blacksmith’s shop or the farrier’s. But Story 
had left-word for him when he should return. 

He came a few minutes later. 

“Did ye send for me ?”’ he inquired, standing 
in the kitchen doorway and refusing to step | 
inside because of the snow on his boots. ‘‘It’s 
pretty busy, Iam.’’ This was merely by way 
of displaying his importance. He-was pleased 





showed in every wrinkle of his face. 


the way out to the wood-house, where the sled 
had been stored for the past ten months. She 
showed the condition of the runners to Haggarty, 
who examined them with elaborate care. It 
might have been, at the very least, a compound 
fracture of a limb that required setting. 

Then he determined upon what should be 
done. There was a new band steel to be got, 
and a certain kind of screws; and the band steel 
must be drilled at such and such intervals. 
He would take it over to the blacksmith’s and 
to the carpenter’s, but he would have the sled 
in shape for her the next day, if she wanted it. 
In the meanwhile, he was willing enough to 
sit down upon the wood-pile and talk. 

**What you want to talk about ?’’ he objected, 
settling himself comfortably upon a large mes- 
quit knot the while, and beaming. ‘‘I got 
something else to do besides this. You always 
seem to think I just enlisted for nothing else 
but to play with you. What is it you want to 
talk about? Be lively!’’ 

**T know you’re awfully busy,’’ she humored 
him. ‘But —’’ 








to be wanted for something to which Story was 


‘*That’s just right, Miss Marian; I am 
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evidently not considered equal, and his pleasure | mighty busy, 
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interrupted Haggarty. ‘‘I go 


We ‘ ¥ “ 
**Nevertheless, as in this particular case, the 





| on guard to-morrow, you see, and I’ve got all | extreme of rashness might prove the height of 


Marian wrapped a shawl about her and led | my kit to shine up.’’ 


about the—the—taking things that’s been going 
on over at the troop.’’ 

This was making a bold plunge, decidedly. 
Marian felt herself turning hot and red into her 
very hair. And she felt a good deal like a 
traitress besides. 

**Well,’’ said Haggarty. He stopped, cocking 
his head to one side sharply. ‘‘What’s that ?’’ 
he demanded, jumping to his feet. 

It was three rifle-shots. They started out of 
the shed. The quick note of a bugle pealed 
out on the winter air, then the hurrying alarm 
of fire-call. 

Some one shouted to some one else, and the 
bugle was shrilling above it all. Marian and 
Haggarty were out of the yard and upon the 
front roadway. 

‘*Where is it?’’ called Haggarty, as he ran 
swiftly down the line. 

Story, also on the run, answered him. 


is hurt.’’ Marian looked. 
were piercing the roof. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘*FOR THE LAST TIME ARCHED HIS BACK FOR A SPRING.”’ 


of his long residence in Honduras, related 

by my old comrade in arms, Henry Dacres, 
I select the following as evincing wonderful 
presence of mind in a moment of deadly peril. 

“One day,’’ said he, ‘‘I came down out of 
the hills for the purpose of exploring some 
bottom-lands, where I was told a number of 
unusually fine mahogany-trees might be found 
in a certain valley, supposed to be about twelve 
miles from my camp. After a tedious search 
I finally discovered the place, and seeing at a 
glance that it really contained many grand trees, 
I dismounted, tied my mule to a sapling, and 
began a closer inspection on foot. 

**As the weather was very hot, and every 
extra ounce of weight a burden, I left my repeat- 
ing rifle slung to the saddle and my heavy 
revolvers in the holsters. This was a very 
foolish thing for an old woodsman and hunter 
to do, but no suspicion of possible danger crossed 
my mind at the moment, and I was soon so 
deeply immersed in my estimates that I never 
gave the matter a thought. 

**The valley where I now found myself was a 
strangely damp, gloomy and lonely spot, looking 
as if it had never been trodden by the foot of 
civilized man; and although I saw there was 
plenty of money in it for me, I felt an unac- 
countable depression of spirits while exploring 
it. 

**By and by I began to realize that I was 
much fatigued and very hungry, and as. it was 
now long past noon I sat down on a log to eat a 
light lunch, which I had brought in my pockets. 
This consisted merely of bread and meat and 
a flask of cold coffee, and I was munching away, 
thinking of everything but my surroundings, 
when I was aroused by a great commotion among 
a number of monkeys perched in the tops of 
some adjacent palms. 

‘**Being thoroughly conversant with the habits 
of these sagacious little creatures, I knew at 
once from their alarmed chatterings and cries 
of rage that some dangerous animal—probably 
a puma—was in the vicinity. However, I had 
no great fears for my own safety, knowing that 
the puma, or panther, will rarely attack even a 
single man in daylight. 

**But I did fear that the beast, whatever it 
was, might scent the mule, now About three 
hundred yards distant, and either pounce upon 


Pern among the many strange incidents | it or cause it to break away. 





**But,’? went on Marian, ‘‘I want to hear | 


**Tt’s | 
Major Beveridge’s house—where the young man | 


| prudence, and knowing full well that if J 
remained long motionless the jaguar would 
spring upon me and bear me to the earth, I took 
the pistol in my right hand, and with a loud 
yell, rushed straight at him! 

**The beast was so astonished by this mancu- 
ver that he actually bounded clear over the bush 
and out of my way, and I ran on with all my 
might toward the mule, but kept continually 
looking back to see whether I was followed. 
By this first dash I gained fully one hundred 
yards, and began to think that perhaps the 
jaguar had gone off for good. But on glancing 
again over my shoulder, I saw him coming for 
me with great leaps, and at a rate which boded 
ill for my chances of escape. 

“TI got along fifty yards farther, however, 
and then, as the great brute was almost upon 
me, dodged behind a large tree. This made it 
impossible for him to pounce upon me, and he 
| would have to make a level attack, if any; and 
he did that very thing. 

**Not being fastidious as to the manner of 





Tongues of flame | getting me, so long as he got me at all, he came 


stealthily round the tree, and with bristling 
back, glaring eyes and protruding claws, sought 
to seize me as a cat does a mouse. His lips 
were retracted, showing a set of gleaming fangs, 
and his hot, foul breath was in my face when 
I put the pistol almost against his head, and 
pulled the trigger. 

“The bullet, striking the thick skull at an 
acute angle, merely cut through the skin and 
glanced off. Its impact, however, temporarily 
stunned the animal. He staggered back a pace 
or two and sank upon his haunches; and then 
again I ran as a man can run only when his life 
depends upon his speed. 

“I had some hope that the jaguar was now 
too thoroughly cowed to renew the pursuit, but 
before I came within fifty yards of my mule he 
was close tome once more ; and this time, furious 
with rage and the pain of his wound, he was 
doubly dangerous. 

**Escape seemed hopeless. My arms might 
as well have been fifty miles away for all the 
good they could do me unless I could reach 
them, which now appeared impossible. I 
would have given, just then, all I possessed in 
the world for a good hunting-knife and the 
chance, desperate as it was, of making a fair 
stand-up fight for my life. 

**Upon how slight a trifle momentous events 
sometimes depend! I had turned about to face 
my enemy, not daring longer to keep my back to 
him, and as I thought of a knife, I instinctively 
thrust a hand into my pocket, and felt a match 
—one solitary match! A little thing indeed to 
save a man’s life, but I realized that if it did 
not miss fire it might save mine. “ 

**My motions had now to be quick as light- 
ning, the jaguar being barely twelve feet distant, 
and again crouching for a spring. According 
to my usual habit, I had, on starting out in the 
morning, placed in the crown of my sombrero 
two or three copies of the last received New 


As this mule was | York papers, partly as an additional protection 


the very best I owned, an invaluable saddle from the sun, and partly to while away the time 
beast, I lost no time in attempting to reach it. | in reading as I rode along. ’ 


So far I had seen no signs of a wild animal; | 


**T now jerked these papers from my hat,—the 


but all the same I was convinced that the | unexpected motion serving to delay the jaguar’s 
monkeys had given no false alarm, and that | spring,—rolled one of them into a long, loose 


danger of some kind was near. 
**I was making my way through the under- 


growth as fast as possible, and keeping a sharp | flame. 


lookout, when I caught sight of something 
which gave me a thrill of terror, and caused me 
bitterly to regret the folly of leaving my arms 
behind; for, crouched low upon his belly, 
directly in my path and not more than twenty 
paces ahead, a full-grown male jaguar lay beside 
a bush, intently watching me! 

**At this sight I stood for a moment or two 
stock-still, and could plainly distinguish the 
beautiful, ringlike spots upon the animal’s 
glossy hide, the cruel gleam of his greenish- 
yellow eyes, and mark the nervous, but as yet 
slight, twitching of his slowly moving tail. 

*T had not thought of such a foe as this, 
the jaguar being the largest and fiercest of all 
the American Felidz. He, in common with the 
panther, is much dreaded by the natives of 
Honduras, but there is no comparison between 
the brutes, the jaguar being much larger than 
the latter and much more formidable. 

**He is, indeed, not far below the tiger of 
India in size, and is quite his equal in ferocity ; 
and although generally of a like sneaking and 
eowardly nature, he will, on occasion, display 
the same reckless courage which at times 
inspires his Asiatic congener. 

**Honduras people call both these great cats 
el tigre, although the true tiger is not found 
in America. However, the jaguar is a pretty 
fair substitute; and it is said that he, too, after 
once tasting human blood, becomes a confirmed 
man-eater. Certainly the very fine specimen 
now blocking my path looked as if about to 
begin this réle by making a meal of me. 

**T had no weapons about me except a pocket- 
knife and one of those three-inch, single-barrel, 
large-bore Derringer pistols, designed especially 
for defense when one is closely grappled by a foe. 
This was in my waistcoat pocket, and loaded, 
but I had not a second cartridge, and at best the 


| diminutive, though powerful weapon would be, 


from the difficulty of taking aim with it, of no 
use at a greater distance than a foot or two. 


tube, and struck the lone match on my leg. 

**Fortunately at the first stroke it burst into 
I touched it to the end of the paper 
| tube, which instantly flared up in a bright 
| blaze, and I then began to walk steadily back- 
| ward. 

**My bloodthirsty pursuer was utterly as- 
tounded by these tactics, and at the flash of the 
| fire sprang off to one side ; but seeing that he was 
not hurt, and that I still retreated, he picked up 
courage and sneaked after me, all the time 
snarling and spitting exactly as a cat does when 
attacked by a dog, but never coming nearer thart 
eighteen or twenty feet. As I backed toward 
the mule I slowly waved my improvised torch 
in a circle, and when the first paper was nearly 
burned out lighted another. 

*“My poor mule was making frantic efforts 
to break away, and would have done so but for 
the great strength of the rawhide lariat; but on 
hearing my voice, purposely modulated to calm 
and soothing tones, he ceased to pull, and 
although trembling with deadly terror, stood 
quite still. When I finally reached the faithful 
beast my second frail torch was not more than 
two-thirds consumed, and dropping it, I snatched 
the rifle from its rest and prepared for vengeance. 

**The blazing paper fell into a bed of sodden 
leaves and went out on the instant; and the 
jaguar, no longer scared by the flame, rushed 
forward, and for the last time arched his back 
for a spring. But now I feared him no more 
than I would a rabbit, and throwing the gun to 
my shoulder, sent a bullet through his brain 
He sank down with scarcely a tremor, stone- 
dead. 

“*The carcass was too heavy to carry away, 
but I managed, after an hour’s hard work with 
my pocket-knife, to remove the beautiful pelt, 
with claws and head complete; and throwing 
it across my saddle, I went back to camp well 
pleased, and not a little thankful at the result 
of the afternoon’s adventure. Afterward I had 
the skin beautifully dressed by a native, and 
finally I sold it at Belize tothe captain of a 





British ship, for one hundred dollars.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


H™ strange it must seem to Spain to have a 

minister from Cube in Madrid! Yet 
when the Cuban minister presented his creden- 
tials to the king the other day, his country was 
complimented as if it had not rebelled and set 
up for itself. 


felling trees is a favorite occupation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as it was of Mr. Gladstone, 
but it is worth noting that he cuts his trees 
under the direction of his friend, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau of Forestry. 
Those only are selected which are ripe for 
cutting, or which are retarding other trees. 
bram S. Hewitt, a poor man’s son, was 
brought up, as he himself expressed it, 
‘to reverence God and to give an equivalent, ’’ 
and, thanks to these old-fashioned virtues, he 
made a good beginning and ended well. Men 
who try to achieve prosperity by getting the 
better of other people generally become the 
victims of themselves in the long run. 
uilding materials are now so high in price 
in nearly all parts of the country as to 
put a check on building operations. This is 
one of the disadvantages of prosperity. But it 
is proverbially impossible to have one’s cake 
and eat it, too. Likewise, a low range of 
general prices and a rapid movement of trade 
cannot both be expected at the same time. 


nstead of oats, they are feeding hay sweetened 
with molasses to work-horses in New 
York, because the horses, when standing in 
harness at noon, do not chew their oats properly. 
A veterinary surgeon says there is more nutri- 
ment in molasses than in oats, and that it isa 
better food for horses. It is only in recent 
years that the food value of sugar has been 
understood. 


ye the blight nor the early frosts can 
affect the value of the Chinese peach 
bloom, even if these things do affect the 
American fruit-growers. This is because the 
Chinese peach bloom appears on small vases 
made two or three hundred years ago. One of 
them, six inches tall, sold in New York last 
month for thirty-two hundred dollars, enough 
to buy a good-sized peach orchard in Delaware 


or Californta. 
nN Englishman gives his impressions of Boston 
in the New York Independent, and sug- 
gests that Bostonians need never hesitate to 
display Revolutionary relics to their English 
friends from any fear lest those reminders of 
national defeats may awaken painful feelings. 
He says his countrymen are hardened to that 
sort of thing, for they cannot even cross the 
English Channel without remembering that 
Calais was a British possession for centuries. 
te average schoolboy may thank fortune that 
he is not a Mexican collector of customs, for 
if he were he would be confronted with problems 
in arithmetic which would make finding the 
least common multiple seem easy. The finance 
minister has recently told the collectors that to 
find the duty to be levied in any given instance 
they must multiply one-half of the amount of 
the duty computed at the prevailing rate by two 
hundred and forty-seven and a quarter, the rate 
of exchange for gold, and divide the product by 
one hundred. This will give the amount 
actually payable in Mexican money. 


Eee Washington’s Birthday Sunday gave the 
young people’s societies an opportunity, and 
they improved it. The Epworth League’s 
prayer-meeting topic for that day was ‘‘George 
Washington—a Christian Man in Public Life,’’ 
and the subject for Christian Endeavor gather- 
ings, ‘‘An Evening with Home Missions,’’ 
made Washington the central figure, showing 
how he gave character and direction to a country 
which we are bound to save for Christianity. 
‘There were five or six million young folks, the 
hope of the nation, united to study a great 
man and gain inspiration from his example—a 
fact that almost makes one wish such anniver- 
saries could always fallon Sunday. A birthday 
that is worth celebrating at all is worth cele- 
brating well. 


uintin Hogg, the founder of one of the 
largest trade-schools for young men and 
women in the world, who died recently, said in 
discussing college athletics when on a visit to 
Chicago in 1901, ‘‘Pile up at my left hand all 
the broken collar-bones, fractured limbs and 
sprained wrists that have resulted from football 
scrimmages, and at my right let me put all the 
bodily wrecks and physical degenerates that 
owe their weakness to nothing else than lack of 
proper exercise, and I’ll tell you that your pile 
of football injuries will look like a mole-hill and 
my group of weaklings will be the mountain.’’ 
He knew that the men who have done the work 
of the world have, with few exceptions, had 
strong, vigorous bodies, made so or kept so by 
exercise of the right kind. 
= men are born great,’’ said an envious 
son of the East, ‘‘others are born in Ohio.’’ 
At a recent reception of the Ohio Society of 
New York to the Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





although he claimed residence in Ohio, declared 
that he had suffered all his life under the handi- 
cap of not having been born there. ‘‘When it 
comes to pull and prestige,’’ he is a man without 
a state. In his own words: ‘‘I was born in 
Indiana, I grew up in Illinois, I was educated 
in Rhode Island. I learned my law in Spring- 
field, my politics in Washington, my diplomacy 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. I have a farm 
in New Hampshire, and desk-room in the 
District of Columbia. The first ancestors of 
whom I ever heard were a Scotchman who was 
half-English and a German woman who was 
half- French. My mother was from New 
England, and my father from the South. In 
this bewilderment of origin and experience, 
I can only put on an aspect of humility in any 
gathering of favorite sons, and confess I am 
nothing but an American !’’ 
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WANTED. 


Pure men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty. and in private thinking. 
J. G. Holland, 
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THE FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 


n March 4th the term of the Fifty-seventh 
O Congress will end and that of the Fifty- 
eighth will begin. Although the event is 
usually described in this way, one chamber of 
Congress only terminates its existence. The 
Senate is theoretically immortal. Since the body 
was organized in 1789 there has been but one 
Senate, renewed one-third at a time every two 
years. 

By this arrangement, at any time at least 
two-thirds of the Senators are old members. 
The House of Representatives, on the other 
hand, is wholly renewed every two years—that 
is to say, no member of the last Congress can 
retain his seat unless he has been reélected. 

A large proportion of the old Representatives 
is usually returned to the House. Less than 
one-third of those whose term begins next month 
are new to Congress. The remaining two-thirds 
have previously served from one to fifteen terms. 
The custom of reélecting good Representatives 
which prevails in many districts results in the 
maintenance of a majority of experienced men. 

Although the Senate is a continuous body, 
as already said, its composition is continually 
changing. To fill the thirty vacancies that will 
occur in March, seventeen old members have 
been reélected ; and at the time this was written, 
eleven persons have been chosen who have not 
seen previous service in the Senate. Thus the 
proportion of vacancies filled by new blood is 
greater than in the House. 

Under ordinary circumstances, neither the new 
Senators nor the new Representatives will be 
called upon to perform any legislative duties 
until the first Monday in December. But in the 
event of an extraordinary session they will 
take their seats earlier. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will organize by the election of Speaker 
and other officers; the Senate will enter at once 
upon business, as if it had adjourned but the 
day before. 
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TREASON. 


or at least two thousand years the act of 

fighting against one’s fellow countrymen 

has been called treason. The word the 
Romans used for traitor meant one who took up 
arms against the state. 

The law in force in England, which was 
passed in 1352, in the reign of Edward III., 
specifies many offenses as constituting the crime 
of treason. Among them is this: ‘“To levy war 
against our lord the king in his realm, or to 
be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, 
giving them aid and comfort in the realm or 
elsewhere.’’ The Constitution defines treason 
in the United States as “‘levying war against 
them or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. ’’ 

Statesmen have held that such laws are 
necessary. They used to believe that the pun- 
ishment of traitors should include torture. Even 
when they did not advocate boiling in oil, or 
some other horrible penalty, they insisted that 
the punishment should be made as disgraceful 
as possible. But the enforcement of the death 
penalty has not been common in recent years. 
The last traitors hanged in England were the 
Cato Street conspirators, who plotted the assas- 
sination of the members of the cabinet in 1820. 
Although the youth who fired at Queen Victoria 
in 1842 was sentenced to death, he was only 
imprisoned and later released. As there is no 
death penalty in Italy, the anarchist who killed 
King Humbert was imprisoned. 

These facts are interesting because of their 
bearing on the recent conviction for treason of 
Arthur Alfred Lynch, a British subject, who 
fought against his country in South Africa, and 
was elected to Parliament from Galway while 
still in the enemy’s service. It is generally 
believed that if he had not returned to England 
to take his seat in the House of Commons his 
conduct would have been overlooked. Although 
the law provides the death penalty and sentence 
of death was passed upon him, that sentence 
has been commuted to penal servitude for life. 
A century ago he would have been hanged 
without question. 

The temper of the times has changed, and 





governments which rest upon the popular will 
seldom find it necessary to enforce the laws made 
when loyalty or treason was directed toward 
an individual ruler rather than toward the people 
at large. 
@ © 
THE GOODLY HERITAGE. 


Tend thou thy corn-field ; one day thou shalt find 
In joy thy ripened sheaves. as c 
Christina G. Rossetti. 
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A WIDE-SPREAD EVIL. 


ambling, or rather the police protection 
of gambling, is an evil against. which 
the district attorney in New York City 
has directed his heaviest batteries ever since he 
took the oath of office. Strangely enough, his 
efforts have excited but a lukewarm interest in 
quarters from which enthusiastic support would 
be expected. Indeed, it would hardly be unjust 
to say that a great many well-meaning people 
regard gambling as a minor evil, difficult if not 
impossible to suppress in a great city, and on 
the whole confined to those whose financial 
standing is such that they do not suffer much 
by it. ‘‘Gamblers are usually men who can 
afford to lose. They do not deserve much 
sympathy,’’ is a common view of the matter. 

If District-Attorney Jerome had wished to 
open the eyes of people to the facts he could not 
have asked for anything more typical or more 
impressive than the pathetic scene which took 
place on a recent Sunday morning. A woman 
riding on a street-car asked the conductor if he 
knew where So-and-So’s gambling resort was. 
He pointed it out to her. She went up the steps 
and called for her husband. When he appeared 
she charged him with having stolen and gambled 
away one hundred and thirty dollars which she 
had saved for the household expenses and the 
children. Then she drew a horsewhip from 
under her cloak, and used it so vigorously that 
the man’s associates had to drag him in again: 

Not a pretty picture, certainly, but an instruct- 
ive one, because it shows better than a thousand 
sermons how gambling saps the moral fiber and 
makes its victim oblivious to the calls of honor or 
of duty. The man whom the mania has seized 
will stop at nothing, and in his own downfall he 
drags with him those who, although innocent, 
must suffer for his fault. 

Young people sometimes think the ban against 
all games of chance is unjust and unreasonable ; 
the too strict view of church-members only. 
Those who are most familiar with the dark side 
of life in the great cities and those who, like 
Mr. Jerome, have done something to lighten 
that side, know that the attitude of opposition to 
every kind of gambling is the only safe one. 
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THE MARYLAND STATUES. 
aryland has secured that representation 
in Statuary Hall which each state is 
allowed, by presenting the figures in 
bronze of “‘Gharles Carroll of Carrollton’? and 
of John Hanson. Congress turned aside from 
its regular work on the last afternoon in January 
for the presentation and acceptance of these 
statues. Special privileges of floor and galleries 
were extended to the guests of the occasion, who 
included prominent Marylanders in official life, 
as well as descendants of Carroll and Hanson. 

Unlike most of the newer states, Maryland 
had three centuries of history from which to 
choose her two illustrious citizens for this 
‘‘permanent Senate.’’ For this honor some 
men have been selected from the epoch of 
discovery and early settlement, others from each 
of the great periods of our national life, including 
that of the Civil War. Maryland selected men 
of the Revolution. 

Charles Carroll is the fourth signer of the 
Declaration of Independence to find a place in 
Statuary Hall. He is often remembered as the 
only signer who identified himself on that 
instrument by his place of residence. He was 
then thirty-eight years old, and although two 
of his associates were only twenty-seven, and 
Jefferson himself was but thirty-three, he was 
destined to outlive them all. Carroll survived by 
six years Jefferson and John Adams, who died 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration. 

The oldest of the speakers at the acceptance 
of the statues related that a stock question in 
his earliest school-days was, ‘‘Who is the only 
living signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence?’’ In this capacity it fell to Carroll to 
lay the foundation-stone for one of the first of 
American railroads. 

John Hanson, another sturdy patriot of the 
same era, and president of the Continental 
Congress, died in 1783, the year peace was made 
with Great Britain. 
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AUTOMOBILES. 


he automobile exhibitions which are held 

annually in Madison Square Garden, New 

York City, afford a fairly accurate meas- 

ure of American interest in seif- propelling 
vehicles. 

It is but a few years since the first exhibition 
was held. The number of motor-carriages then 
shown was small and the variety limited. 
Visitors were comparatively few, and repre- 
sented certain classes rather than the general 
public. In the latest New York automobile 

















shows conditions were very different. A crowd 
was waiting for admission when the doors were 
opened, and from that time until the closing 
hour the building was thronged with visitors, 
many of whom evidently used the occasion as a 
guide to the choice of a machine, for the sales 
are reported to have reached the aggregate of 
two million dollars. 

In the early exhibitions most of the carriages 
were of foreign— principally French — make. 
Now American machines are much more abun- 
dant. ‘They are pronounced by experts to be as 
good as the best, except in the class of racing- 
machines of maximum speed. There the French 
manufacturers still lead. 

The testimony of the New York exhibition is 
supplemented by the Consular Reports for Jan- 
uary, which show that motor-carriages are now 
in use not merely in England and other European 
countries, where one would expect to find them, 
but in the Argentine Republic, in Brazil, India, 
the Canary Islands, China, Africa, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Chile and Greece. Think of it 
—automobiles in the land of the horse-taming 
Greeks, in sight of the frieze of the Parthenon! 

The enormous growth of this new industry 
suggests some interesting speculations. What 
is to be its effect on the use of horses? What 
influence will it have on street-paving and the 
building of better country roads? What part 
is the automobile to play in light freight traffic ? 
None of these questions can be answered yet, 
but all of them are forcing themselves on public 


attention. 
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HER VALUE. 


he ladies had gathered to sew for the new 

hospital, and the room buzzed with enthu- 
siasm. Every one was laughing, chattering, 
hurrying and full of ardor—every one but little 
Miss Jenness, who worked slowly, painstakingly 
and placidly, exactly as she might have darned 
stockings at home. 

“Do look at her!” whispered one lady to 
another. “She’s positively exasperating, with her 
stolidity. Here we are on the verge of triumph 
after ten years’ struggle, and she doesn’t seem to 
care a bit. Is the woman incapable of enthusiasm, 
I'd like to know?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I think she is; it is a 
temperamental deficiency. To-day she doesn’t 
show to advantage; it makes her seem aloof, 
almost alien. But five years ago, when the first 
wave of enthusiasm was spent, the first gifts had 
been all given, the first laborers were stepping 
aside and saying they had done their share—then 
she was of more value than all the rest of us. 

“We had grown tired, discouraged, almost 
ashamed of our first high hopes; we had resigned 
ourselves to failure or half-success. But Miss 
Jenness simply paid no attention to the change. 
She had thought out the possibilities in the 
beginning, before she took up the work; she was 
as sure it was possible as she was that it was good, 
and she wouldn’t let it fail. She’s not gifted with 
natural leadership, either; not at all. But she 
simply wouldn’t let the thing stop, wouldn’t let it 
drop, wouldn’t let it be forgotten. 

“She did what she could, and went about 
wearing that same puzzled little smile at people’s 
coldness that she wears to-day at their ardor; and 
gradually she led them, won them, shamed them 
back, till now the work is as good as done. 

“She isn’t in the usual way inspiring; she isn’t 
responsive or emotional or imaginative. She is 
the kind of person who never gives even a pat of 
applause at a concert, and who shuts her windows 
tight when there’s a celebration to keep out the 
cheers. But if you can’t exhilarate her, you can’t 
discourage her; she is impervious to the chill of 
reaction, the atmosphere of depression, the fore- 
boding of failure. She never did anything more 
martial in her life than sew for fairs and collect 
charitable dues, I suppose; but all the same, 
there’s something in little Miss Jenness that 
always makes me think of the ‘two o’clock in the 
morning courage’ that Napoleon prized. 

“Enthusiasm is helpful, and it’s fine; but it’s 
fine, too, and it’s rare, to be able to do without it.” 
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THEIR TITLES. 


tles do not belong in America, and it so rarely 

falls to the lot of our citizens to have to use 
them that a little awkwardness is excusable. 
Only the other day a village class in literature, 
engaged in studying Dickens, spent half an hour 
of one session on the question—suggested by a 
reading from ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop”—of what 
a marchioness really is, and how the word should 
be pronounced. ‘‘Marshy-o-ness, the wife of a 
field-marshal,” had been generally agreed on, until 
it occurred to the schoolmistress to run across to 
the library and look in the dictionary. 

A suburban Yankee clerk, to whose lot it fell to 
be sent to transact a small piece of business with 
areal travelling duchess, went even further astray. 
A comrade told him, just as he was starting out, 
that he must be sure to address the great lady as 
“your grace.” 

“Not if I know it!” was the derisive reply. 
“Yours truly isn’t a born idiot. Hanged if I 
pretend to be up on duchesses, but I know they’re 
not queens, anyway. You’ve got to call a queen 
by her Christian name, because she hasn’t any 
other kind; but there it stops. This woman isn’t 
my Grace, and I don’t know whose Grace she is, 
and what’s more, I don’t care, nor what’s the one 
particular, correct handle to her last name, either. 
I’m going to call her just ‘lady,’ and that’s got to 
do. If she is one it’s all right, and if she isn’t it 
doesn’t matter.” 

His reasoning was correct if his form of address 
was not. Had he chosen the good old established 


form of madam instead of lady, he would have 
erred in neither. 

Our friends of the colored race, always readily 
impressed by outward dignities, take willingly to 
the use of titles, even though they occasionally 























pervert them. It was a colored butler who, with 
manifest enjoyment of the opportunity, ushered 
into the drawing-room a cardinal who had called 
upon his mistress, sonorously announcing, with 
his utmost impressiveness : 

“His remnants!” 

His eminence preserved the “remnants” of his 
gravity until the door closed, when he gave way 
to mirth at this surprising reduction to fragments 
of the usual title accorded to a prince of the 
church. 
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MRS. FREMONT’S GIRLHOOD. 


s a little girl, Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, 
whose life was rich in elements of romance, 
was a favorite with President Jackson, and her 
father often took her with him on his visits to 
the White House. It was the habit of President 
Jackson, says the Chicago Tribune, when he sat 
down to talk with Senator Benton, to call the 
child to his side and caressingly pat her long curls 
with his hand. Sometimes as he warmed to the 
discussion he unconsciously took a strong grip on 
the little girl’s hair, and occasionally, by way of 
emphasis, he would give her curls a painful pull. 

In order not to interrupt the debate, little Miss 
Benton learned to exercise a Spartan endurance 
upon these occasions, and her father, recognizing 
her fortitude, always praised her courage. But 
to the day of her death the memory of those 
White House interviews was a source of mingled 
horror and amusement to Mrs. Frémont. 

In those days girls developed early, and at four- 
teen Mrs. Frémont was a belle in Washington, and 
at seventeen she was married. During her girl- 
hood Mrs. Frémont took part in some of the most 
distinguished socia} functions the national capital 
has ever known. One of the most splendid was 
the marriage of Baron Bodisco, the Russian min- 
ister, who was known to the Washington of that 
time as Bodisco the Magnificent. His bride was 
one of little Miss Benton’s schoolgirl friends, a 
Miss Williams, only sixteen years old. 

In order to make the wedding party consistent, 
it was arranged that the eight bridesmaids should 
all be girls ranging from thirteen to sixteen years 
of age, and that the eight groomsmen should be of 
the same age as the groom. Jessie Benton, then 
fourteen, was one of the bridesmaids, and wore 
her first long gown on this occasion. She was 
escorted to the altar by James Buchanan, who 
had been minister to Russia, and was then a 
Senator of the United States. The beautiful 
young bride was given away by Henry Clay. 

It was a curious coincidence that Miss Benton’s 
escort at the wedding should have been the man 
who, in 1856, was the successful candidate for the 
presidency of the United States against her hus- 
band, Gen. John C. Frémont. 

& Cay 


THE RECTOR’S FAMILY. 


t has been said that in his football days the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury “never cared 
how hard his shins were kicked,” and that he 





carried this characteristic indifference to knocks 
into after life. But it must not be supposed that | 
he did not know when he was kicked. None knew | 
better, and apropos is a story from the Manchester | 
Guardian. 

Soon after Doctor Temple was appointed Bishop | 
of Exeter he visited one of the churches in his 
diocese for a confirmation. He stopped at the 
rectory overnight. The eldest girl, who was just | 
old enough to come down to dinner, was an active, | 
capable girl, and of great assistance to her mother. 
During the meal the latter spoke proudly of her | 
daughter’s usefulness in the parish. 

“Wherever I go,” observed Doctor Temple, “I | 
find a rector, a di-rector,”’ indicating the mother, | 
“and a mis-director,” indicating the daughter. 

“And when your lordship comes,” retorted the 
mother, with profound obeisance, “we have a 
co-rector!”’ 

“Well thrust!” returned Doctor Temple, with a 
hearty laugh. 
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BOOKS AND THE GENTLEMAN. 


hatever the quality of modern American 

literature and however low the standard of 
culture which severe critics find among us, the fact 
remains that Americans buy more books than 
people of any other nation. But we are not 
above receiving benefit from some hints for the 
wealthy and cultivated, which the London Author 
quotes from a German publisher. 

A gentleman, he says, does not give his daughter 
a dowry of half a million and forget to provide 
her with a bookcase. He does not have a full 
cellar and empty book-shelves. He does not 
borrow good books which he is in a position to 
buy. 

A gentleman does not cut books with his fingers 
or touch them with soiled hands. He does not talk 
about the latest literature when he is acquainted 
only with what has been said about it in the 
newspapers. He does not make presents only of 
things which are without intellectual value. 

Finally, he does not buy only cheap editions 
when he can afford better, or depend entirely for 
his reading on the daily journals or illustrated 
weeklies. 
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READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


hen, in 1868, Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, 

the future King of Italy, was married to his 
cousin Margherita, Princess of Savoy, a wender- 
ful court ball was given. There a pretty incident 
occurred, 

During the dancing the dress of the princess 
caught in an officer’s spur. A tremendous rent 
was torn, resulting in a long wisp of trailing | 
gauze. 

Before the princess had time to signal one of her 
ladies in waiting, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
the future Emperor Frederick of Germany, pro- 
duced a pretty little morocco case, from which he 
took a tiny pair of scissors. Then he knelt at the 
bride’s feet and skilfully cut away the rag. He | 
rose, bowed low, returned the case to his pocket 
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and resumed his place at the king’s side, amid 


subdued murmurs of satisfaction from all the | 


ladies near him. 

From that moment he was the hero of the 
evening. Nothing could appeal more strongly to | 
the Italian mind than such readiness, gallantry 
and fertility of resource. Later, when King Victor | 
Emmanuel complimented the crown prince on his | 
forethought, “our Fritz” replied: 

“Sire, the merit of the idea belongs to my wife, 
not tome. Long ago she gave me a pocket-case, 
with all sorts of useful things in it,—needles, 
thread, button-hooks and scissors,—and made me 
promise to carry it in my pocket wherever I went. 
What took place just now only proves that lama 
lucky fellow in having such a clever wife.” 
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A CONVINCING PROPHET. 


n discussing the attempted pilgrimage of the 
Canadian Doukhobors, who set out through 
the snow “to find Jesus,” the London Spectator 
says that this is only another instance of the 
length to which the credulous Eastern mind can 
be carried. It gives a parallel case of wild belief 
among the Muruts, a race of squalid savages 
living in Borneo. 


One day, a year or two ago, there appeared 
among them a Murut, naked like themselves, and 
weenany differing ‘in no way from his fellows. 

Yet in a short time he was able to make the 
mennbers of the tribe surrender to him their 
wives, their cattle and other possessions —_—_ 
on the strength of his own declaration as to his 

wers. 

He asserted that he could confer on devout 
disciples the power of flying. No one asked him 
to fly himself; it seemed never to occur to them. 
be: ‘@ number of men climbed to the tops of the 

noes & coconut-trees in the village, and leaped 

© the air. 

When Ru were found to be dead, it is only 
that the survivors set upon 
the false sate yee killed him. Nothing of the 
sort! On the contrary, he explained that the dead 
men had not been su ciently devout, and he found 
no difficulty in inducing others to follow their 
example. 

At last, after he had initiated over twenty men 
into the process of flying from the tops of trees 
to the ground, he was arrested through foreign 
agency, and thrown into prison. But even then 
the natives believed in him to such an extent that 
they resented any interference in the matter. 
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THE BEGGARS’ JOURNAL. 


journal for professional beggars is regularly 
published.in Paris. It costs four cents, and 
has a limited circulation, since the number of 
subscribers is relatively small. It has nothing to 
do with literature or politics. What might be 
called “market reports” fill its columns, together 
with paragraphs of information written by and for 
beggars. The Neue Freie Presse says that the 
advertisements make most interesting reading. 
oon a blind man who can play a little on 
ne flute 

“Cripple wanted for a well- petvenined seashore 
resort. One who - lost his right arm preferred. 
ae be able to give good references and small 
security.” 

Every issue of the paper contains dozens of such 
advertisements inserted by mendicant bureaus; 
for there are in Paris more than sweaty such 

with beggar — undertake to supply all France 

eg gai 
he pape a has also the announcements of | 
weddings. —— and funerals, together with a 
list of birthdays of wealthy persons, who ma 
thus be approached when their hearts are softest. 
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DOUBLE PUNISHMENT. 


native traveller in Japan bought two snapping 
turtles, and being afraid that he would be 
charged heavily for their transportation as live 
animals on the train, he placed them in a small 
portable trunk which he carried. The Japan 
Weekly Mail tells of an adventure that befell the 
man and his turtles. 


When he got on the train he held the trunk so 
carefully under his arm that a thief who was in 


ASTHMA 





| 


| 
| 
| 


the crowd was sure the man had something | 


gd = by Poin So he got into the same car 
joining seat. Taking the first 
ann he pa a small hole a _ trunk with 
Hy sharp kn fe and - d in his hand 
About this time th rtles concluded that there 
was “something doing.” and they took hold of his 
fingers in a hearty way. Gritt' his teeth, the 
thief tried to withdraw — hand, but he could 
not. Then he howled, the owner of the 
trunk seized him and turned him over to the train 
people, who at the next station gave him to a 
policeman. 
The incident, however, was not closed until the 
traveller was punished for violation of the railway 
regulations. 
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A WILDERNESS, FORSOOTH. 


t might be thought that the day had gone by 

when to the English mind America appeared 

as a land of waste places and wildernesses 

unredeemed. But a story which a recent visitor 

to England brings home shows that there are still 

honest Britons who do not understand our ways 
of life. 

At a dinner-table the American happened to 
yemnast that there was a curfew in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and some other towns. 

“A curfew?” asked an English lady. 

“Yes, a bell that rings at half past nine to call 
the children off the street.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the English lady, affably. “I 
suppose after dark there is danger rom wolves.” 
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ONLY ONE WELLINGTON. 


at was a graceful compliment which was paid 

to the Duke of Wellington by Queen Victoria. 

Not every one recalls the fact that a certain style 

of high boots, not commonly worn nowadays, bore 
the name of Wellington. 

When the duke was i minister he once 


visited Windsor Castle to consult with the queen 
on an important state matter. The day was 


| damp, following a heavy rain, and as the duke left 


the castle her majesty remarked, “TI hope your 
grace is well shod? 
eco,’ ” said the duke, “I have on a pair of 
Wellingtons, and am proof against dampness.” 
oun queen retort “Your grace must be mis- 
en 





There could not be a pair of Wellingtons.” | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [ Ade. 








cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 free. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
Lay - young and old. 
s jf Marodnctory Size 
+» 10c., 8 for 2&e. 
phan came everywhere. 
Zimmerman Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 
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Children 
is 

Complete 

without using 


Baileys 


Rubber 


(omplexion 


Brush 


It cleanses the whole body of oily waste 
and dead cuticle without irritation. 
Stimulates the muscles, quickens the 
circulation, and leaves the skin in a 
healthy glow. Always clean and anti- 
septic. Can be used by the whole family. 
Be sure you get Bailey’s—his name 
on every brush. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, «- «= « 10c. 
At Dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agts. wtd. 
C. J. BAILEY € CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Russian 
Blouse Suit 


with bloomer Somers 
mad fine white 
victoria. law or blouse 
has four wide tucks 
down back, shield has 
embroidered design. 


> 
sant 497.85. 
Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue | 
| 





Ready about March 10th 


(sent for 4 cents post- 
age) describes over 
2. = articles— more 

1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated 
—for the Complete Out- 
fitting of 


Boys, Girls & Infants. 





We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 















When you remodel 
or build 


Make certain of 
a healthful, per- 
fectly control- 
led atmosphere 
throughout the 
house by in- 
stalling 


Hot Water 
Heating 


the greatest producer of home comfort 
and convenience. There is freedom from 
ashes, dirt and coal gases in the living 
rooms. Makes your house easier to rent 
or sell, if necessary. 

The apparatus is now simply and cheaply 
erected in old homes. Weed not be con- 
nected to waterworks system. Write to- 
day for valuable information. 


AAMERIARADOR CONENY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
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*“‘Wonderland 1903” 


Will be Ready about MARCH FIRST 


In it the Northern Pacific furnishes this entirely new series of articles, d 


of the Northwest 





hi 





Priest and Explorer 


Relates the travels and captivity of — Hennepin, the Franciscan Priest, 


amo 
first 


The Last of the Mandans 


the Indians in the Minnesota cou 
escription of Niagara falls and Gunes 


in 1680. Hennepin wrote the 
Se. Anthony fall. 


Describes = visit to the tribe of Mandan Indians, memorable in the annals 
of Lewis & Clark, and some of whom still live on the upper Missouri river. 


Nature’s 


Which is Yellowstone Park, is newly described and illustrated, 


The Govern- 


ment is spending large sums in improving the roads in this Wonpertann. 


Irrigation in the Northwest 
Shows the 
adaptability to this region. 


progress made in irrigation in the far Northwest, and its 


One Hundred and Fifty Miles with a Pack Train 


Recounts an experience in the 


rough mountains of the Clearwater country, 


Idaho, with a pack train, while pee in exploration. 


In the Shadow of the Olympics 
Describes that part of the Pi 
in the vicinity of Port Town: 


Columbia River and Mount Hood 


Sound region lying west of the Sound and 


ideal health resort. 


Tells of the finest river and river scenery in the United States and one of its 


grandest snow capped mountains. 


THE Book 1S APPROPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED, ALSO HAS MAPS AND GIVES TOURIST 
RATES TO ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Send SIX CENTS for the Book to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen'l Passenger Agent 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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THE SONG OF THE 
SILVER SKATE 
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By NIXON WATERMAN 
| sing the song of the silver skates,— 
Of cheeks as red as the rose of June, 

Aud the joyous pulse that palpitates 

To the merrily measured tune. 

And the flood of the full-orbed moon 
Flows out of her glistening gates, 

As with many a rhythmic sway and swing 


I follow the crystal course and sing 
The song of the silver skates. 


I sing the song of the silver skates, 
I float wherever my fancy leads; 
The stars’ bright sparkle scintillates 
In the flash of my flying steeds. 
The deep-hushed hollow heeds 
And the hill reverberates 
The tuneful tinkle whose ripples ring 
Till the wandering woodland echoes bring 
The song of the silver skates. 
1 sing the song of the silver skates,— 
Of the mirth that mellows the frosty air 
When the wind’s rare wine exhilarates 
The hearts of the ones who dare. 
Oh, come with me and share 
The frolic feast that waits! 
And blithesome as the birds of spring 
We'll wander where we will and sing 
The song of the silver skates. 
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“AS ONE HAVING AUTHORITY.” 


HE Minister was writing the last 
pages of his sermon at ten 
o'clock Saturday night, when 
the door-bell rang. In a mo- 
ment his wife came into his 
study and said, ‘‘I think you 
ought to see Mr. McLean. He 
needs help.”’ 

Instantly the Minister was standing with 
outstretched hands and a look of joyful sym- 
pathy. ‘‘McLean? Why, of course I’ll see 
him! MeLean, my dear old friend —’’ But one 
glance at the man who entered took all the joy 
out of the Minister’s voice. It sank to a ten- 
derer note as he slipped one arm round the 
shoulders of the drooping man. 

‘*You’re in trouble. I’m so glad you came 
tome! You can tell me all about it after you 
have had a cup of coffee with me. I was just 
going to ask for it.’’ 

With quiet, easy comprehension the Minister 
helped the shattered man through the first painful 
moments, and brought him to the time when he 
could tell his story. 

It was a tragic one. McLean was the loved 
and honored head of a great school for boys. 
He had been overworked for a year, and he 
might have made much, as he told his story, 
of the weakened will-power consequent upon 
fatigue. But he did not excuse himself. The 
bitter fact was that in spite of his traditions, 
his position, his principles, he had just been 
on a fortnight’s debauch in the depths of the 
great city. He spared himself no disgraceful 
detail of confession. What should he do? 
‘That was the momentous question he had come 
to ask. 

When he had asked it a long silence fell 
between the two men. They were friends of 
years. Now they stood in the relation of priest 
and penitent. When the Minister spoke it was 
*‘as one having authority.’’ 

‘*McLean, you must go away from me 
to-night, and you must hide yourself in some 
safe place in this city for a day or a week ora 
month—until you can come to me and say that 
you have made this thing right with God. 
Your sin isn’t against your school, or your wife, 
or your little children, or even yourself. It is 
against God. It is to Him you must go before 
you can see the next step.’’ 

Slowly the broken man grasped the Minister’s 
thought. As the clocks were striking two he 
went out again into the night with his strange 
task before him, scarcely knowing whither he 
weut or why. 

Eight days passed before the Minister saw 
himagain. He came early on Monday morning. 
His eyes were clear and his figure erect, but the 
deep-lined face told its tale of struggle. He 
was able to look into the Minister’s eyes and 
say, ‘‘I found out what you meant. I believe 
that God has forgiven me. What shall I do 
next ?”” 

““T want answers to two questions before 1 
reply to yours,’’ said the Minister. ‘*‘What 
can you do best in the world ?”’ 

‘*There is only one thing that I know how to 
do, and that is to teach boys. I suppose I can 
never do that again.’’ : 

**You have not yet heard my other question. 
Would you be less able to teach boys because of 
this terrible experience ?’’ 

‘Surely not,’? came the quick answer. ‘‘I 
have seen deep into the human heart as I have 
never seen it before. But —’”’ 

‘‘Wait! There must be no ‘buts.’ You have 
followed my orders once. You must follow 




















them again. You are to go back to your work 
to-morrow. 
protect you from vulgar curiosity. Now hear 
your penalty: You are to tell no human being 
except your wife what has passed during these 
three weeks. Whether or not you tell her I 
leave for you to decide. But the burden of the 
secret—the inviolable, inescapable secret—is a 
part of your punishment. It will be no light 
one. It would be easier for you to drop your 
head and go forth an outcast. Instead, you 
must wear for years the outcast’s rags under 
the clothes of respectability. They will burn 
like a shirt of fire. No matter. The one 
essential is that you shall not dare—even in 
your degradation—to rob God of a skilful work- 
man in that most difficult of trades—the making 
of men out of boys. Go back to your work as 
you would go to prison for your misdeeds, if 
need were, like a man!’’ 

The Minister waited for no excuse or argu- 
ment. Before McLean grasped the far-reaching 
consequences of the decision he was well on 
the way toward carrying it out. Again the 
Minister’s voice had come to him as that of 
‘fone having authority.’’ 

The school welcomed back its master. Only 
a few guessed that he was a different man. For 
years he carried his burden, and he did his 
work better than ever before. He kept his 
secret. 

When he died, after thousands of boys had 
learned from him the great lessons of life, they 
wrote over his grave not ‘‘His warfare is 
accomplished,’’ but ‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart.”’ 
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TREED BY A MANIAC. 


n old lineman lately told of a trying experi- 
A ence which came to him while he was 
hunting for a break in the telephone con- 
nection between the main office and the insane 
hospital at Indianapolis. He had followed the 
line all the way out, and found that the difficulty 
lay between a forty-foot pole and the telephone 
in the men’s building. As he passed along he 
noticed several “trusties,” guarded by their 
keepers, working in the garden. 

I had to climb a tree in an isolated part of the 
yard, he said, to unfasten a wire that had become 
entangled in alimb. I connected my test set and 
called wp the wire chief and explained the case 
him. ith the work and the talk perhaps I was 
in the tree twenty minutes. 

I was on the point of dropping from a lower 
limb to the ground when I saw a crazy man wait- 
ing for me with a large pruning-knife in his hand. 


He was one of the gardeners whom I had passed. 
“Come down!” he cried. “I ow you. You 
stole my five thousand dollars. Give it back or 


y 
I'll kill you.” And when he saw me hesitate and 
draw back he yelled, “Come down, or I’ll come 
up there after you!” 

I scrambled higher into the tree and shouted 
for help, but none came. The madman found a 
heavy Hoard and pecs it 1 —y the tree, 
started to climb u ; but in his hurry and excite- 
ment he did not place it securely, and when he 
was about half-way up it slip and he went 
sprawling to the ground. He tried it three times 
with the same result. Then another inmate came 
sauntering by, and at once took a hand in the 
game. é held the plank for the other man, who 


soon made eS e we. 

At that instant I bethought me to attach my 
test set and summon help through the office. 

“Call up the insane hospital,” I called, ‘‘and tell 
them to send help tome inthe garden! There are 
two lunatics after me, and one of them has a long 
knife. Hurry!” 

I looked down then, and saw that the maniac 
was in the tree. When just below me he seated 
himself on a‘limb, and drawing the knife back 
= forth across his palm, said, “ kK! Won’t it 
cut?” 

He started toward me, and had one hand on my 
foot, and I had raised the other to kick him, when 
several keepers rushed up. Two of them climbed 
the tree, and just as he raised the knife to strike 
ay reached him and threw a rope round him. 
So intent was he on getting at me that he did not 
see them, and was easily taken. 
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DOCTOR PARKER’S RUGGED 
KINDNESS. 


he vein of rugged humor which appeared so 
+ frequently in the pulpit utterances of the 

late Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London 
continually cropped out in the every-day clerical 
affairs of his life. He was once approached in 
the City Temple by a country clergyman, whose 
church was in an embarrassed financial condition, 
and asked to preach there on any day, at any 
hour, that might suit his convenience. 


“It is impossible,” replied Doctor Parker. “I 
have already more engagements than I can fulfil.” 

Mrs. Parker, who was present, saw the minis- 
ter’s look of disappointment. “My dear,” she 
said to her husband, PY must go. This gentle- 
man has come a long distance to see you, and you 
must make it possible.” 

“Well,” said he, looking into the face of. his 
rural brother, ‘you see I must go. Fix your day, 
and I will be there at twelve o’clock.” 

The village pastor returned his thanks, and 
went his way with a radiant countenance. The 
day came, the church was crowded. Doctor Parker 
yy in his usual telling manner, and pleaded 

or a generous offering as he alone could plead. 
At the conclusion of the service the pastor came 
into the vestry, and expressed his indebtedness to 
Doctor Parker and the gratitude of the church for 
his valuable services, asking at the end: 

“How much, doctor, are we in your debt?” 

“ Forty-nine pounds, nine shillings and six- 
pence,” promptly returned Doctor Parker. 

This staggered the minister, who managed to 
a out, “It will take a little time to pay it 
all.” 

“Well, I will not take less,” said Doctor Parker. 
“And meantime, as you have been out of pocket 
through coming up to see me in London, take this” 
—placing two sovereigns in the minister’s hand— 
“to cover your outlay. Mind, not a halfpenny 
less to me than the sum named—but you can take 
eternity to pay it.” 

Doctor Parker would accept nothing but third- 
class fares when he visited poor parishes, but wo 
to the church that had a reputation for meanness 
in money matters. He visited one such, where, 
after service, the deacon said, “ Well, tor 
Parker, as to your fee ?”’ 

“Tt is fifty pounds.” 

The deacon demurred ; Doctor Parker insisted. 
Finally the officials of the church got together and 


| paid over the fifty pounds. 
I have taken some simple steps to | * 


to | to look after a business affair, and took her dog, 





Then Doctor Parker 


ald : 

“Now, this is not for myself. Some time ago you 
had So-and-So’’—mentioning a somewhat obscure 
minister—‘“to preach here. You know that his 
ehureh is a struggling one, and that he is a poor 
man with a large family. You refused to pay him 
more than his bare railway fares. To redeem this 
iniquity on your part I have charged hg fifty 

unds, and I shall send it on to him as his fee for 
sermons he preached here.” 


oa) 
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hen little Elizabeth whispers 
Her morning-love to me, 
Each word of the little lisper’s 
As she clambers on my knee— 
Hugs me and whispers ““Mommy, 
Oh, I’m so glad it’s day 
And the night’s all gone away!” 
How it does thrill and awe me— 
“The night’s all gone away!” 


“Sometimes 1 wake, all listenin’,” 
She sighs, ‘‘and all’s so still!— 
The moon and the stars half-glistenin’ 
Over the window-sill ;— 
And I look where the gas’s pale light 
Is all turned down in the hall— 
And you ain’t here at all!— 
And oh, how I wish it was daylight! 
. . And you ain’t here at all! 


“And oh,” she goes eerily whining 
And laughing too as she speaks, 
“If only the sun kept shining 
For weeks and weeks and weeks!— 
For the world’s so dark, without you, 
And the moon’s turned down so low— 
*Way in the night, you know,— 
And I get so lonesome about you!— 
*Way in the night, you know!” 


* ¢ 
A LODGING FOR SANDY. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 


woman who cherishes as the apple of her 
A eye a big Scotch collie knows what these 
lines mean. Her conscience, she says, 

hurts her whenever she thinks of a deception she 
practised on an innocent innkeeper last Septem- 
ber. She had to go to a small Pennsylvania town 


Sandy, with her. 
ington Post. 


Sandy has been spoiled, and is in the habit of 
sleeping in myroom. At the hotel where I stayed 
the landlady comely refused to have Sandy in 
the house, so I had him tied up in the back yard 
and took a room on the first floor. te in the 
night I heard Sandy come patterns rf 
veranda outside my room. e whined pitifully, 
but I didn’t make a sign, so after a while he 
became silent and I went off to sleep. 

About three in the morning I was aroused by a 
scratching on the door of a room connecting with 
mine. new it was Sandy. unlocked the 
door, and there he was. He had climbed in at 
the open window of the vacant room. But that 
wasn’t all. He had evidently made himself com- 
fortable on the spotless white spread of the bed. 
I really didn’t dare to face my landlady with the 
story of his misdoing, and well I knew that if she 
found out that —— had had a room to himself. 
not ten times the price of a night’s lodging would 
soothe her. 

I knew that a colored boy remained at the desk 
in the office all night, and I went into the hall to 
consult with him. I heard him snoring as I drew 
near, and a guileful scheme entered my head. I 
knew that the house was occasionally visited_b: 
travelling men who arrived on late trains and le 
by early ones. I went quietly to the register, and 
Boe idly the name: “S. Scott, Washington, 

Then I assigned to “S. Scott” the room which 
Sandy had occupied, laid down two dollars on the 
register, went back to my room, put Sandy under 
the bed and went to sleep. I had rumpled the 
bed Sandy had appropriated, and I had paid a full 
day’s rate for the use of the room. e results 
of my deception were unexpected. 3 

When the landlady came to view the register 
she was greatly surprised. The colored boy pro- 
tested that he hadn’t opened the front door all 
night. He knew — had come in, but there 
was the rumpled bed, the name on the register 
andthe money. The landlady counted her spoons, 
and said it was a mercy we hadn’t all been mur- 
dered in our beds. She said no end of things, but 
she didn’t suspect Sandy, who spent the next two 
nights locked up in the barn. I found out after- 
ward that she discharged the colored boy. I saved 
my feelings, but I ruined that boy’s reputation. 
He’ll never be trusted by anybody in that town 
again, and when I think of that I wish most 
heartily that I’d told the truth. 


The story is told in the Wash- 
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ROYALTY IN AFRICA. 


T: visit of a king is naturally an occasion for 
display, and African potentates make the 
most of their kingly privileges. The authors 
of.“‘To the Gold Coast for Gold’ describe the 
splendor attending a visit of the King of Western 
Appolonia. The vehicle in which he came was a 
long basket, big enough to lodge a Falstaff, open 
and lined with red cloth, and carried stretcher 
fashion by four sturdy slaves. 


King Blay’s garb was, to say the least, peculiar. 
A tall cocked hat, with huge red-and-white plume, 
contrasted with the dwai pigtail bearing a Popo 

ad, by way of fetish, at theend. His y-iress 
was of sky-blue silk, his waist-cloth of marigold- 
yellow, and he held in his hand the usual useless 
sword of honor. The Ashanti medal hung from 
his neck by a  -¥- gold chain of native Trichi- 
nopoli work. The bracelets were of Popo beads 
and thick gold wire curiously twisted into wreath 
knots. Each finger bore a ring resembling a 
knuckle-duster, three mushroom-like projections 
penene from each oval shield. 

King basket 


lay dismounted from his nage 
with Srement He was accompanied by a band 
consisting of tw Of the 


o horns and three drums. 

latter, one was sheathed in leopard-skin, and 
rubbed, not struck, with two curved sticks. 
bent to right angles, and the drummer cy | 
= of cymbal, a small round iron plate adjus 
to the fingers, with little rings loosely set in the 
edge. The horns were scrivelloes, that is, elephant 
tusks of small size. 

The notable part of the suite were the sword- 
bearers. I have never seen such distorted weapons 





| eo hard at work, grinnin 





as the swords. The blades were of chopping-bill 
shape, pierced like fish-slicers, with round and | 
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All were of iron, rusty with the 
to cut a 





angular holes. 
rust of years, and hardly sharp enou 
pat of butter. 

Interviews with African kings consist mainly in 
gifts and compliments. The next day the kin 
made a friendly call without basket or band, an 
lingered about until called home by his household. 


* 


LADY BARKER’S DINNER-PARTY. 


onkeys are frequent visitors to the houses 
M in Simla. They come in troops, scamper 
about over the tall trees, swinging them- 
selves from branch to branch, and leaping about 
after the manner of their kind. The tree-tops 
about many of the bungalows are on a level with 
the balconies. They thus afford excellent cover 
for the monkeys, should it please them to enter 
and help themselves to food or anythingelse. An 
amusing story is told of Lady Barker’s first dinner- 
party at Simla. 


Desirous of having a pretty table, Lady Barker 
had herself expended much ¢are in decorating it. 
She had just received from Europe certain daint 
china figures and ornamental dishes, and h 
osemmend a tempting show of sweetmeats, flowers 
and fruit. 

When dressing time came Lady Barker charged 
her servants to on the watch and take care of 
everything; but something of interest occurred 
outside, and every servant left the room, quite 
forgetting to close an open window. Before this 
window was a big tree on which sat several 
monkeys, which had watched the preparations for 
dinner with much interest. 

A half-hour later the hostess appeared, ready to 
receive her guests. Just to be sure that every- 
thing was right, she gave a glance into the dining- 
room. There she held a busy company of 
and jabbering, 
their cheeks and arms crammed with expensive 
sweetmeats, while the table presented a scene’of 
frightful devastation— broken glass and china, 
fair linen soiled, everything tossed about in hope- 
less confusion. 

From this wreck she had to turn aside and 
welcome her guests with as much ease of manner 
o> and dinner had to be deferred until 
order could be restored. There were no decora- 
tions on the table that day, but when the circum- 
stances became known, that dinner-party was one 
of the most noted that Simla ever had. 


* © 


, FOLLOWING THE DIRECTIONS. 


e must take the medicine in a recumbent 
position,” said the physician who had 
been called to attend an injured Irish- 

man. The man’s wife was puzzled, but would not 

admit it. The Baltimore Sun relates the conse- 
quences of her false pride. She confided her 
dilemma first to her husband. 


“Tim, dear,” she said, ‘‘here’s your midicine all 
roight, but the docther do be saying ye must take 
it in‘a recoombant position, and niver a wan have 
we in the house.” 

“Ye moight borry wan,” suggested Tim. “‘Ther’s 
Mrs. O’Mara, now, she do always be having things 
comf’table and handy loike.” 

So the wife made her appeal to the more provi- 


dent nelgeees. 
“Mrs. O’Mara, me Tim has been hurted.” 

“The poor soul!” 

“Yes, and he’s that bad the docther says, ‘Give 
him his midicine in a recoombant position,’ and, 
Mrs. O’Mara, we haven’t wan in the house. 
Would yy moind giving me the loan avy yous?” 

Mrs. O’Mara was puzzled in her turn, but she, 
too, refused to admit it. ‘Faith, and yez can have 
it and wilcome,” she said, heartily, ‘“‘but me friend, 
Mrs. Flaherty, has it; she borried it Chewsday 
week—jist round the third corner beyant, forninst 
the — .’ §$o the quest was continued. 

“Mrs. Flaherty, excuse me fer troubling yez, 
me being a sthranger entirely to yez, but me man 
is hurted, and the docther says, ‘No hope of saving 
him onless yez give him his midicine in a recoom- 


bant position.’ eself didn’t happen to have wan 
sol So ge over to borra Mrs. ara’s. Woul 
yer To me taking it the while, me Tim being so 


“Moind? Av coorse not!” returned Mrs. 
Flaherty, with the polite readiness of her nation- 
ae A “But sorra the day! Flaherty,—he do be 
moighty onstiddy betoimes,—he dropped it on the 
flure last noight and bruk it.” 

“T’ll have to pour it into him the best wa i can, 

ome. 


* © 


THERE WAS NO ENCORE. 


poor man!” said Tim’s wife, as she hurrie 
o right-thinking person can have any admi- 
N ration for a “‘smart trick” that smacks of 
rascality, but there may be cases in which 
sympathy for the victims of such a trick would be 
wasted. 


A travelling dramatic wasp announced a per- 
formance in a certain ambitious young city. It 
was expressly stated on all the bills that “Owing 
to the great length of the program and the many 
specia y performances, no encores will be per- 
mitted.’ 

The evening of the entertainment found the 
house well filled, the audience consisting er 
young men and boys bent on having a g 

e 


The first song was the occasion for a prolonged 
outburst of cheering. After it had continued 
several minutes the manager came to the front of 
the curtain to ask them to desist. They only 
howled the louder, and he retired, discomfited. 

But the cheering, stamping and whistling went 
on, and continued for half an hour, the curtain 
remaining obstinately down. 

t the end of that time the enthusiasm had 
spent itself and the din ceased, but the curtain 
did not rise. 

Then a young man ventured to go behind the 
scenes. He returned presently with the announce- 
ment that the company had left the building, bag 
and baggage. 

lt was true. They had packed up everything, 

aid their bill at the hotel, caught a train out of 

wh, and fot safely away; and the general 
verdict of the townspeople was that they had 
served their unruly audience just right. 


*® & 


HER REASON. 


octor Porter had responded to a note left at 
his door by a farmer, asking him to go as 
soon as possible to see his little boy, who 
had “‘a verry bad cold.” 


The doctor took one look at the child and turned 
to the mother. 

“Don’t you anaes pus boy is coming down with 
measles?” he asked, severely. 

“Yes, doctor, I knew he was,” said the woman. 

“Then what in the world did you.mean by 


— me he had ‘a verry bad cold’?” asked the 
octor. . 

The woman hesitated for a moment; then, look- 
ing at her husband, she said, with sullen frankness, 
“Neither him nor me knew how to spell measles.” 
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THE WARMEST ROOM. 


By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


“ randmother shall have the warmest 
¢ one,’’ papa said, the day they moved 
into the new house. It was in 
November, and warm rooms were in demand. 
‘*No, no, James, thee must give the children 
that one,’’ dear old Quaker 


thee can’t think how grandmother used to dread 
getting up those snappy mornings. In seventy 
years I haven’t forgotten that! I used to lie and 
dread it until my mother came up the second or 
third time to hurry me into my clothes. 

**How good the fire felt when I crept down 
the ice-cold stairs into the living-room! Great 





logs were burning in the open fireplace and the 





thing the boy asked was, ‘‘O papa, do you | 
suppose we shall see any Indians and hear | 
some war-whoops?’’ And this they did. 

While they were passing through Arizona a | 
party of Indians boarded the train, and one of | 
them approached Mr. Maynard and said, ‘‘Give | 
nickel. ’’ 

**I wonder if he knows how to do the 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1, 
SIXTEEN HIDDEN COUNTRIES. 


Little Willie went in to town with Mr. Alden 
marketing one day. What did Willie do, being 
frightened, but crouch in a corner of acar. The 
run to the city was soon made, as the train stopped 
at neither crossings nor way stations. Close by 
the depot, enveloped in vapor, tug Alfonso was 

tied up at the wharf. On the 
tug Willie saw an American, 





er said, shaking 


a Dane and an Irishman. 





her white head. 

**Nota bit of it!’’ laughed 
papa. ‘*You’re to have it 
your own dear self. 1 want 
to make you forget the room 
you used to go to bed in 
when you were a child! No 
warming-pans for this one, 
but a beautiful warm fire. 
You shall see!’’ 

But grandmother persisted 
in her own gentle way that 
Elsie and Nan must have the 
warmest room. 

**Well, I’ll tell you,’’ papa 
said. ‘‘At go-to-bed story- 
time to-night you shall tell 
their little highnesses how 
you went to bed, long time 
ago, and then we’ll put it to 
vote who is to have the 
warmest room this winter.’’ 

*“O goody!’’ Elsie cried, 
and ‘‘Goody!’’ cried Nan. 
For did not that mean a 
grandmother story at go-to- 
bed time ? 

This was the story: ‘‘It 
isn’t much of a story, dears 
[but they knew better], but 
T’ll tell thee how I used to go 
to bed when I was a little 
mite of a girl. Ur-r-r! It 
makes me shiver a little now, 
and it was seventy years ago! 
Thee sees, there were never 
any fires in the rooms up- 
stairs, in the very coldest 
weather. I could see my 
breath all the time I was 
undressing, and I never dared 
touch the iron latch on the 
door for fear of freezing my 
fingers to it. The windows 
were so frosted that the beau- 


They’re 


Said he 





A GOOD JOKE. 


Now Tom is the one in the sailor waist, 
And Betty’s the one in plaid; 

And Rob is the one with his fingers laced, 
Who seems a trifle sad. 


sitting there because Uncle Dick, 


Who is spending the afternoon, 


would show them a marvelous trick 


With a hat, two eggs and a spoon. 


“ Ladies and gentlemen, you may gaze,’’ 
Said Uncle Dick, bowing low, 

“ On the greatest magician of modern days, 
Professor Idono. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


“I break these eggs in this hat, you see, 


And stir them all about. 


Now you watch sharp, and when I count three, 


A white rabbit will jump out !’’ 


The eggs were broken and stirred all right, 
But something went wrong, I guess, 


For not a rabbit appeared in sight, 
And the hat was in such a mess! 


Then Tom and Betty screamed with glee, 


The “ professor’ felt quite fiat ; 
And as for Robert — well, you see, 
It chanced to be Robert’s hat! 


He heard the Dane say the 
surf ran ceaselessly in the 
nex the night before. Mr. 
Alden and Witlie soon came 
to the meat shop of Straus 
& Pol, and there made pur- 
chases. Mr. Alden inquired, 
“ These sausages are how 
yas h? 1 like them de arly. 
see here a beef fore leg, but 
f you a hind, 1 ask?’ 
Willie saw a short butcher 
e hopping ac hic ken gland with 


a cleaver. ‘Take care,” a 
larger man yelle dl, ‘and don’t 
cut rea fingers!” Mr. Alden 


could not pay his bill, as the 
Straus trial kept the proprie- 
tor and cashier in court. As 
they left the nore red-capped 
Turk eyed Willie fiercely. 
Other mz ckeone done, Mr. 
Alden took Willie to see the 
paper Siamese twins. “The 
0y cannot pass,” said the 
gatekeeper, “as we deny ad- 
mittance to childre n except 
on Sundays.” Then Mr. 
Alden and Willie left the 
noisy “rialto’”’ for their quiet 
home. 
2. 


ANAGRAMS. 
I. 

Some American and English 
writers of to-day. 

Cela W. Ewall; 
Watkin - page Argenta D. 
Delmar; Axel C. Romp; Lilla 
Bamwiek; Udoran Thorne 
Clay; Gad L. Warenn; Mrs. 
llio Wilmar ; Karl 8. Curswell. 


Il. 

Six battles of the Civil War, 
and the general victorious in 

each. 

Gober, for me, Ru?—Snare 
crows R. was glib, 
Li Ho} joke, R.; Man ate it— 
G., call Clem B. N.; Hang to 
a cat, O.—Turn gas; Shell all 
corn, Vic E.—Tree bole, Re; 
Test buggy, R.—C. D. came. 


3. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 

The same prefix will change 
to lessen into a contest; not 
heavy into a joy; an instru- 
ment for hold ng work, used 
by carpenters, blac ksmiths, 
and so forth, into to invent; 


Louise G. 











tiful frost pictures on them 





naught into to de tect; a coin 





were half an inch thick. I 


couldn’t scratch through them with my finger- | 


nail. That was how cold it was in grand- 
mother’s bedroom, dears. ’’ 

**Ur-r-r!’’ Elsie shivered, looking at Nan. 

**Ur-r-r!’’ shivered Nan, looking at Elsie. 

**But the bed—I haven’t got to the bed yet. 
That was warm. Every night my dear little 
mother used to fill the great, long-handled 
brass warming-pan full of red-hot coals from 
the hearth fire down-stairs and go up and iron 
my sheets. She would slide the hot pan in 
under the bedclothes and up and down, up and 
down, and crossways, till she had warmed the 
bed beautifully for little blue-nosed, shivering 
me to climb into. The heat lasted until I got 
to sleep, but in the morning I dared not run my 
toes down to the foot of the bed. It was sure to 
be cold there. 

**There was a cover to the warming-pan that 
had little pepper-pot holes in it for the heat to 
go through, thee sees, and I can tell thee it did 
go through! Mother never dared to let the pan 
stand still a minute, for fear it would scorch 
the sheets. 

*‘Oh, how good it used to feel! It takes more 
than seventy years to forget that. But, dears, 








kettle was singing. It always took some time 
to forget the cold up-stairs.’’ 

That was the end of the grandmother story. 
Papa had heard it, too. 

**Now for the vote,’’ he said. ‘‘All in favor 
of giving little blue-nosed, shivering grand- 
mother the warmest room to go to bed in say 
‘ Aye.’ ” 

**Ayel’’ Elsie cried, and ‘‘Aye!’’ cried Nan. 
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HOW LESTER WAS SATISFIED. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


ester Maynard had always wished that he 
could hear a real Indian war-whoop. 

He had played Indian with his friends 

scores of times, and their yells were sufficiently 
loud and terrifying to satisfy any ordinary boy ; 
but Lester said that they were not ‘‘the real 
thing,’’ and he wanted to know just how a 
genuine war-whoop sounded. He had never seen 
an Indian, but he made up his mind that if he 
ever did, he would ask him to give a war-whoop. 
When Mr. Maynard decided to take Lester 
with him on his California trip almost the first 


delighted to hear his father say : 


thing,’’ and he was content. 
have no further attraction for him. 





war-whoop,’’ whispered Lester, and he was | sloping; a hindrance into exclude ; 
quarters into to depart suddenly; 
| tarnish; to arrange in order into to debase. 


*‘Give us a war-whoop and you shall have 


a nickel.’’ 


The man made an attempt, but his voice was 


weak, and Lester said, disdainfully, ‘‘Hoh! 
That wasn’t much. 


I could do better myself !’’ | 
**Give nickel!’’ urged a big, six-foot Indian, 


just behind. | 


“If you can sound a war-whoop that will 


satisfy my boy, I will give you two nickels,’’ 
was the reply. 


**Yes, we want a war-whoop!’’ called al 


several passengers, who had entered into the 
spirit of the fun. 


The tall Comanche, placing a hand on his | 


mouth, gave a more hideous, unearthly yell than 
Lester had ever imagined, at the same time 
diving toward the boy in a way to make him | 
dodge behind his father. 
joined in the fun and laughed heartily. They 


All the passengers | 


Lester had heard what he called ‘‘the real 


into seemly; a corner into to 
pour off; to displease into 

a soldier’s 
a row into to 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is one of my second’s greatest inventions. 


My second may be the noblest creation of God. 
My whole keeps my first. 


Il. 
“Oh, send for a doctor as quick as you can, 
To second my first,” said he. 
“And send to my cousin, Elizabe th Ann, 
For a cup of my whole tea.’ 
Iti. 
When we were ill in olden times 
The doctors would my first suggest. 
Oft by our malady perplexed, 
When our condition was my nex 
They’d stand and watch beside the bed, 
While we, too ill to raise our head, 
Would on my whole find rest. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Be Neighbor; bring hoe; he, boring. 
Determination, procrastination, illumination, 


re — — condemnation, examination, con- 
gave the Indian many nickels, but Lester was | sternation, extermination, contamination, termi- 


not sorry to see him leave the car. | nation. 


ry 1. Pungent. 2. Cornice. 
Charlestown ; west on Larch ; crawl, Honest; 


War - whoops a a wrench; a slow trench; new starch. Lo; 
| When ear lost; How ears lent. 














BAKING DAY. 


By A. H. D. 


It begins on Saturday morning, 
And we have the greatest fun, 

When mother and Biddy and baby and I 
Go to baking, every one! 


It’s mother that makes the puddings. 
And Biddy that makes the bread, 

And rolls out the twisted doughnuts 
Or cookies, sometimes, instead. 


They give me the crust left over, 
For it’s always the pies I make. 

And in his cradle the baby crows, 
And helps by patting a cake. 
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URRENT -EVENTS 


(ee APPOINTMENTS.—John T. 
McDonough of New York has been ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Supreme Court in 
the Philippines. He was born in Ireland in 
1849, but has lived in this country since he was 
seven years old. He has been police justice, 
surrogate, commissioner of labor and secretary 
of state in New York, as well as a candidate for 
election to the state Supreme Court bench.—— 
Charles B. Hart, United States minister to 


Colombia, has resigned, and Arthur M. Beaupré, | 
has been promoted to] 


the secretary of legatior 
the post of minister. 


HE SILVER PROBLEM.—China and Mexico 
have asked the United States to codperate 
with them in persuading governments with 
dependencies where silver is used to join with 
the silver countries in formulating a plan for 
establishing a definite relationship between their 
gold and silver moneys, and to take measures to 
maintain that relationship. President Roosevelt 
submitted their request to Congress. 
HE ACRE DiseuTE. — Brazil demanded, 
some months ago, that Bolivia rescind its 
contract with the rubber syndicate, a New 
Jersey corporation, to which it had granted 
financial, industrial and police control of Acre. 
This contract, Brazil declared, was beyond the 
power of the Bolivian government to make, as it 
involved the partial surrender of sovereignty, 
and was void because it disposed of territory part 
of which was claimed by Peru and part by 
Brazil. In the event of refusal to break the 
whole contract 
L Brazil insisted that 
the agreement to 
permit the syndi- 
cate to maintain 
a police force be 
annulled. Bolivia 
refused to grant 
either demand. 
While these nego- 
tiations were in progress a revolution was started 
in Acre by men who sought to make the district 
independent. They wereassisted by Brazilians. 
Bolivian troops were sent into the district, 
January 20th, to suppress the insurrection, and 
on January 26th Brazil announced that it had 
decided to concentrate troops in the adjoining 
states of Matto Grosso and Amazonas. The 
reason given: by Brazil for its interest in the 
contract with the syndicate is that the establish- 
ment of so strong an American company in the 
interior of South America would endanger the 
surrounding republics. ‘The United States has 
been requested by Bolivia to exercise its good 
offices to restore amicable relations between that 
country and Brazil, and independent negotiations 
are also in progress for the settlement of the 
dispute by arbitration. 
ASSING THE DARDANELLES. — The last 
of the four unarmed Russian torpedo-boat 
destroyers to whose passage through the Darda- 
nelles Turkey consented in September arrived 
in the Black Sea, February ist. The British 
embassy in Constantinople on January 1st asked 
the Porte to note that the Russian boats were 
war-ships, and their entrance into the Black Sea 
was in violation of treaties, and to note, further, 
that Great Britain would regard this case as a 
precedent on which to demand admission of its 
own war-ships to the Black Sea should occasion 
arise. 
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 gewansed Deatus.—Henry L. Dawes, who 
served as a member of Congress and 
Senator from Massachusetts for 36 years, 18 
years in each House, died 
February 5th, aged 86 years. 
It was largely due to his efforts 
that the Weather Bureau and 
the Fish Commission were 
created. In his later years in 
the Senate he was chairman 
of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and most of the legis- 
lation for the civilization of the 
Indians was prepared by him. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in 
the Indian Territory. Although he did notable 
public service in other directions, he will be 
remembered chiefly for his work in elevating 
the red men and preparing 
them for the duties of citizen- 
ship. —— Charles R. Ingersoll, 
Governor of Connecticut for 
four terms, died January 24th, 
aged 81 years. —— Rear-Ad- 
miral Frank Wildes, U.S. N., 
died suddenly, February 6th, 
while on the way home from 
* China on sick-leave. He was 
born in 1843, and was a grand- 
son of Capt. William Wildes, 
who fought in the navy in the War of 1812. He 
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REAR-AOMIRAL WILDES. 


served under Farragut in the Civil War, and 
was second in command of Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron at the Battle of Manila Bay in the 
war with Spain. 
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LADY ON EDITORIAL 


STAFF OF LEADING 
RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


Sends the Following 


Grand Testimonial to 


the Merits of Cuticura Remedies in the 
Treatment of Humors of the 
Blood, Skin and Scalp. 





‘‘I wish to give my testimony to the 
efficiency of the Cuticura Remedies in 
what seems to me two somewhat remark- 
able cases. I had a number of skin 
tumors—small ones—on my arms, which 
had never given me serious trouble; 
but about two years ago one came on my 
throat. At first it was only about as 
large as a pin-head, but as it was in a 
position where my collar, if not just 
right, would irritate it, it soon became 
very sensitive and began to grow 
rapidly. Last spring it was as large, 
if not larger, than a bean. -A little un- 
usual irritation of my collar started 
it to swelling, and in a day or two it 
was as large as half an orange. I was 


very much alarmed, and was at a loss 





to determine whether it was a carbuncle 
or a malignant tumor. 

“‘I purchased a small bottle of Cuti- 
cura Resolvent and a box of Cuticura 
Ointment. I took the former according 
to directions, and spread a thick layer 
of the Ointment on a linen cloth and 
placed it on the swelling. On renewing 
it I would bathe my neck in very warm 
water and Cuticura Soap. In a few days 
the Cuticura Ointment had drawn the 
swelling to a head, when it broke. Every 
morning it was opened with a large 
sterilized needle, squeezed and bathed, 
and fresh Ointment put on. Pus and 
blood, and a yellow, cheesy, tumorous 
matter came out. In about three or 
four weeks’ time this treatment com- 
pletely eliminated boil and tumor. The 
soreness that had extended down into 


ad 


my chest was all gone, and my neck now 
seems to be perfectly well. 

‘* About five or six years ago my sister 
had a similar experience. She had two 
large lumps come under her right arm, 
the result of asprain. They grew rapidly, 
and our physician wanted to cut them 
out. I would not listen to it, and she 
tried the Cuticura Remedies (as I did 


In six weeks’ time the lumps had entirely 
disappeared, and have never returned. 

“I have great faith in the Cuticura 
Remedies, and I believe they might be 
as efficacious in similar cases with other 
people, and thus save much suffering, 
and perhaps life. I have derived so 
much benefit from the use of them 
myself that I am constantly 
advising others to use them. 
Recently I recommended them 
to an office-boy for his father, 
who was disabled with salt 
rheum. The man’s feet were 
swollen to an enormous size, 
and he had not worked for 
six weeks. Two bottles of 
Cuticura Resolvent and two 
boxes of Cuticura Ointment 
worked a perfect cure. You 
never saw a more grateful man 
in your life. 

‘IT am very much interested 
in another case where I have 
recommended Cuticura just 
now. My housemaid’s mother 
has a goitre which had reached 
a very dangerous point. She 
was told that nothing could 
be done; that she could live 
only two or three weeks, and 
that she would die of strangu- 
lation. She was confined to 
her bed, and was unable to 
| speak, when her daughter, at my sug- 
gestion, tried the effect of the Cuticura 
Ointment and Cuticura Resolvent. Strange 
to say, she was very shortly relieved of 
the most distressing symptoms. The 
swelling seemed to be exteriorized, and 
she is now able to be around her house, 
and can talk as well as ever. 

“It seems to me that I have pretty 
good grounds for believing that Cuticura 
Remedies will prove successful in the 
most distressing forms of blood and skin 
humors, and if you wish to use my testi- 
nionial as herein indicated, I am willing 
that you should do so, with the further 
privilege of revealing my name and 
address to such persons as may wish to 
substantiate the above statements by 
personal letter to me.”’ 

CuIcaco, Nov. 12, 1902. 











CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the civilized world. PRICES: Cuticura Resolvent z 
per bottle (in the form of Chocolate-Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60), Cuticura Ointment, soc. orton 


and Cuticura Soap 25c. per cake. 


Send for the great work, ‘“‘ Humors of the Blood, Skin an 


Scalp, 


and How to Cure Them,” 64 Pages, 300 Diseases, with Illustrations, Testimonials, and Directions in 


all languages, including Japanese and Chinese. 


British Depot, 27-28 Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C. 


French Depot, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. Australian Depot, R. Towns & Co., Sydney. POTTE af 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Reston. S. A. a , “a 


a few months ago) with magical effect. | 


Your New Costume | 


F you order your Spring suit 
at once, you will secure and 
enjoy it before every one 

else is wearing theirs, and you 
= get the longest service out 
of it. 


Beautiful Costumes in the great- 
est variety of Spring styles 
and sa ns prices ranging 
from $8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes, just the 
thing for S and Summer 
wear, $12 to $35. 

New Styles in Skirts, light in 
weight, graceful, $4 to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits 
and Skirts, Travelling Dress- 

es, Spring Jackets, Etc. 

Remember that we kee: 
ready-made goods, but make 
every garment espe- 
cially to order, thus 
insuring the perfection 
of fit and finish. No 
matter where you live 
we pay the express 
charges. 

Our new Spring and Summer catalogue illus- 
trates an exquisite line of ladies’ suits and skirts. 
Our styles are shown by no other house, and the 
materials from which we make our garments com- 

rise the very latest fabrics. Wnite to-day for 
Satalogue and Sampl We will send them free 
by return mail, A postal will bring them. 

If any garment which we make for you fails to 
fit and give perfect satisfaction, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. It’s 
your good will we want most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Have been Established over 51 Years. 
They are perfect examples 
of piano strength. The Con- 
struction of the Vose is the 
result of fifty years of devel- 
opment and the application 
of the highest mechanical 
skill to the production of 
each separate part. 
payment plan, every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a fine piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in 
m. Send for our descriptive cata- 
logue, which gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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is the Natural Food for Invalids because it is the 
most porous and light of all foods and presents 
eater surface for the action of digestive fluids. 
These fluids are drawn by absorption into eve 
art of the wheat shreds, making the food immed- 


assimilable. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit contains a food 
property to upbuild each and every element of the 
depleted body. Foods made of part of the wheat, 
such as white-flour bread, cannot do this,and the fer- 
ment contained in them results in a sour mass in 
the stomach, There is no lard, yeast or health-dis- 
turbing ingredient of any nature in Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit and its use insures a sweet, clean 
stomach. . - 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit purifies the di- 
gestive tract, and constipation is unknown to those 
who eat it regularly. It can be prepared in so many 
tempting ways that the fickle appetite is always at- 
tracted by its and the ailing body quickly 
responds to its all-nourishing force. 

For sale m all grocers. Send for **The Vital excepts 
(cook book, illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


tel 
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Never Slips 
or Tears 





WARRANTED Z 
Sample pair, 
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Patent Sustained by U. S. Court of Appeals 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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EVERY PAIR 






, by mail, 
cents. 
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ILLING BACTERIA WITH ELECTRIC 
Lieut. —It has been found that the 
bactericidal effect of the are-light is much 
superior to ‘that of sunlight, because the very 
rapid ultraviolet radiation from the sun is 
absorbed by the atmosphere. A rapid oscilla- 
tion high-tension are, particularly when formed 
between iron points, gives off an abundance of 
ultraviolet rays of extremely short-wave length. 
Quartz is transparent to this light, of which it 
transmits 60 per cent., but gelatine and an oxide 
of iron, even a thin film of it, are entirely opaque. 
Ice is as transparent as air to these rays, but 
blood is opaque, and accordingly, in applying 
them to the human body, they are passed through 
ice pressed upon the region affected so as to 
make it bloodless. 


‘o EMPLOY PLANTS AGAINST INSECTS.— 

It is suggested in the October, 1902, Bulletin 
of the Trinidad Botanical Department that 
pitcher - plants, which possess 
the property of capturing and 
killing insects that venture into 
their flowers, could be profitably 
employed in preventing the 
ravages of cockroaches among 
orchids. By interspersing the 
pitcher-plants among the orchids 
it is believed that the orchids 
would be, to a great degree, 
protected, because the pitcher- 
plants have an attraction for 
%, such injurious insects as cock- 
roaches, and seldom let them 
get away. The pitcher-plant 
flourishes under conditions of heat and moisture 
quite similar to those that are most favorable to 
orchids. 





NSTINCTIVE MIMICRY.—A remarkable ex- 
ample of the power of mimicry possessed by 
some persons, but altogether lacking in others, 
was furnished by the late Professor Roberts- 
Austen of England. His friend, Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, recalls many interesting instances of 
Roberts - Austen’s singular gift, which was 
purposely exercised only occasionally for the 
entertainment of his scientific confreres at a club 
meeting. But what lends special interest to the 
case was the fact that Roberts- Austen frequently 
exercised his power without being aware of it. 


**T have heard him, to my terror,’’ says Professor 


Thorpe, ‘‘in the course of a conversation gradu- 


ally copy the tones and inflections of a man’s | 
voice, and have seen him reproduce his manner | 
In such cases there was no | 


to his very face.’’ 
consciousness of what was being done in the 
mind of the mimic, or on the part of the person 
imitated, and Professor Thorpe believes the 
origin of the unintended mimicry was sympathy 
alone. 


CIENTIFIC MosQuUITO-BREEDING.—To get 
the eggs of a new species of mosquito 
inhabiting a South Carolina swamp, Dr. W. 
C. Coker of the University of North Carolina 
had to borrow the aid of a horse. The horse 
was driven into the low ground haunted by the 
mosquitoes, and when he came out the insects 
were found drilling through his skin. They 
were carefully removed, put in a tin bucket, fed 
daily with blood from the hand, and after about 
five days, to the doctor’s great delight, they laid 
their eggs in the water. It was to procure and 
study these eggs that he had taken all his 
trouble. 
times makes its advances. 
NOCULATION FOR PLANTS. — Prof. J. R. 
Green, president of the botanical section of 
the British Association, in his address at 
Belfast, remarked that we are face to face with 
the possibility of treating some of the diseases 
of plants in a way similar to that in which 
animals are rendered immune to attacks of 
illness. He cited the recent experiments of 
Beauverie, who allowed cuttings of begonia to 
grow in earth impregnated with a species of 
fungus which is an attenuated form of the 
Botrytis cinerea, a destructive parasite of 
plants. After impregnation the begonia plants 
were subjected to attack by the parasite, and 
resisted it perfectly. Similar results have been 
obtained by Prof. Marshall Ward. 
SIA’s PENDULUM LAKE.— Among the 
many interesting discoveries of Dr. Sven 
Hedin in Central Asia is a singular oscillation 
in the position of the lake of Kara-koshun, or 
Lop-nor. This lake seems as restless as some 


rivers that change their beds, but the cause of | 


its movements is a secular change in the level 
of the desert, in the midst of which it lies, 
bordered by vegetation. At present the lake is 
retreating northward from the place where 
Prjevalsky found it, and creeping toward its 
ancient bed, where it is known to have lain in 
the third century of the Christian era; and 
as it slowly moves, the vegetation, the animals, 


and the fishermen with their reed huts follow its | 


shores northward. Doctor Hedin believes that 
after reaching the northern part of the desert the 
lake returns southward, the period of oscillation 
being 1000 years or more. 


In such homely ways science some- | 
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taught thoroughly. Total Cost, ben ny (tolegraphy s and 
typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ course $8: 
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A Simple, Reliable 
Uric Acid Solvent 


should be used daily by 
Rheumatic or Gouty 
patients. 
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BUILDING BONES. 
OF GREAT IMPORTANCE THAT CHILDREN HAVE 
PROPER FOOD. 


A child will grow up with weak and small bones 
or strong and sturdy frame, depending on the 
kind of food given. 

That’s why feeding the youngsters is of such 
great importance. The children do not select the 
food — responsibility rests with the parent or | 
guardian, or with you if you select the food for a 
boy or girl. 

The scientific selection of this food should begin 
as early as possible. “That’s when the delicate | 
little plant needs the tenderest care. A _ well- | 
known lady of Calistoga, Calif., says: “About two 
years ago my little niece was taken sick. When 
medical aid was called one physician pronounced 
the case curvature of the spine; another called it 
softening of the bones, and gave but little hope of 
her recovery. For weeks she had been failing 
before her parents thought it anything but trouble 
from her teething. 

“She had been fed on mushes and soft foods of 
different kinds, but at last her stomach could 
retain scarcely anything. At this time she had 
become a weak little skeleton of humanity that 
could not much more than stand alone. 
| “The doctors changed her food several times, 
| until finally she was put on Grape-Nuts, which she 
relished from the first, and ate at almost every 
| meal, and her recovery has been wonderful. She 
has been gaining ever since in strength and weight. 

“She has eaten dozens of packages of Grape- 
Nuts in the last year and a half, and the child is 
now a rosy-cheeked and healthy little girl, still 
clinging to her Grape-Nuts. 

“It is plain the food has saved her life by giving 
her body the needed material to keep it well and 
the bone material to build with.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


























LEARN SHORTHAND. 
Dear Reader. Shorthand is a time- 
saver and a money-maker. Sten- 
ographers get more at the start and 
have better es EK than aver- 
age Te. If _you_ will read our 
86-page catalogue I believe you will 
enroll with us at once. We have a 
Short Course for busy people, a Com- 
gists Course for those Motes Ly to use Shorthand as 
wage-earner, and a 8 Advanced Course. In- 
pres tion Cased o on daily ox SF e in difficult Short- 











hand work. Send for Catalogue and Free ey 


Cordially youre, 5 PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Prin 
Manhattan Reporting Co. 


.» Dept. ¥, 150 Nassau Fig New York. 
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Thoroughly and quick] ht. Expen- | 
ses low ane can be rec A one-half by | 
wking for board. Railroads 
“sive our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than | 
we can fill, and give students choice of | 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. Wepay railroad fare to J 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL, 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 


:|MUSI Mandolin, Violin and Cornet. 


Send for free Catalogue and Testimonials. Address Box 100, 


U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


THE PETALUMA / 


is the dependable Incubator. Auto- 
matic throughout, results the surest 
and highest. Petaluma Incubators 
and Brooders are the oldest and 
most reliable machines on the market. 
PETALUMA TwovBATOR, oon 











Write wer. Free Cataloque. 
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5, Petaluma, Cal. Box 95, Indianapolis, In 











| We Carpet Your Floor for $3| 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
copeeeees BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 

» be Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mo punta ins 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 
trated catalogue sho wing rugs ip ac ctor) 
colors sent free. 


Senitary ig. Co. (Inc. Pept 3s, 28 =F ony gy 




















ey Ma oF Teachin 
Making Medicine, Nursing, ook-keeping, Bank- 


Mone By the famous ~ 
EARN AT HOME. Illus- 
es. ‘Cartoonin , Law, Pharmacy, 
Ed t ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, Letter 
uca 1on Writing Mechanical Drawing, Etec. 
Special i nducements to hose who wri te now mentioning choice of course, 
a Correspondence hools, (Inc.) 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 25 N. Penn. St, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


xg oy = ‘| An opportunity to 
| 4 gain, at home, many of 








educational advan- 
cages of a resident tech- 
nical school. 


INSTRUCTION 
UNDER 
SUPERVISION 

o 





F 
MEMBERS OF 
FACULTY 

| OF 

— | ARMOUR 
MAIN BUILDING INSTITUTE OF 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. TECHNOLOGY 
COURSES IN 

Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine and Sanitary Engi- 
neering; Refrigeration, Navigation, Archi- 
tecture, Mechanical and Perspective Draw- 
ing, Sheet Metal Work, Textile Manufac- 
turing, also 40 short Engineering Courses. 





In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineerin 
courses are furnished a Technical Ref- 
erence Library (in ten volumes) as a 
help m their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
AT 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The MEW HOME Sewing Ma- 
chine is considered one of the 
Pets of the family. It is so simple 
in construction that a child can 
operate it. If you are thinking of 
urchasing a Sewing Machine, and 
ave been tempted by alluring 
advertisements to send your money 
to a “Catalogue” house for one, 
before doing so write us for infor- 
mation relative to Sewing Ma- 
chines. We have been manufac- 
turing high-grade Sewing Machines 
for over a quarter of a century, 
and make them to suit all condi- 
tions of the trade. 


We do not sell the “‘Hew 
Hi 7? to “Catalogue” houses. 
and it can be bought from author- 
ized dealers only. The lower-priced 
Sewing Machines of our manufac- 
ture are better than the higher 
grade made by others. All ma- 
chines of our manufacture are fully 
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We have no connection with any Trust or Combination. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Company, Orange, Mass. 


DEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Write for Literature that will convince you of the superior qualities of the ‘*‘ NEL.W HOME.’”’ 
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guaranteed. 
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over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions. 


Every Elgin watch has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 





a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 


engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, tlinois. 











Valentines’ Sotseeamen DE A F peo y le fine 1 the 
‘Akou - Concentrator 


the best ear-trumpet. By this we mean that you 
ean hear with this trumpet when you cannot with 
others. It is not bulky, but so small as to be easily 
earried in the pocket Made on scientific principles 
after years of experiment in shape and 
material. Descriptive Catalogue free. PRICE 


AKOUPHONE MPG. CO., 36 BE. 20th St., New York. 


A 50 Cent Hat 
BY MAIL 


This hat in either style of finish 
sent post-paid on receipt of 50 
cents in cash, postal order or 
stamps. Money back if not 
satisfactory. We refer to the 
First National Bank of Middle- 
, . town, N. Y. Send for cata- 
In smooth finish. Colors: logue for’ other Men's and 
Black, Brown and Steel. Boy's hats, 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 
72 MILL ST., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


The Maule | 
Seed Book 


for 1903 is free to all interested in gar- 
dening who mention this paper. If you 
want an up-to-date garden you ought 
to have it, the best seed catalogue | 
have ever published. The first edition 
costs over $37,000. Address simply 


MAULE, Philadelphia. 





MEN’S HAT NO. 1. 
In soft rough finish. Colors: 
Grey Mix and Blk. Mix. 


















Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CrEes- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and ofte n fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggiate. 
180 Fulton 8t., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt.. Montreal. 4 
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[GIVEN 


For 60 days to the readers of Zhe Youth’s 
Companion. A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


CHINA TEA SET, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or 
Watch and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 


New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
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Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order Teas and B.P. Must men- 
tion Y. Companion to obtain premium. 


pag GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
. O. Box 289,81 & 83 Vesey Street, New York. 





A concentrated liquid pepper. absolutely pure 


more cleanly and healthful than any ground 
epper. It leaves no lumps or specks in salad 
ressing, and no sediment in soup. Once used, 
becomes a house- 


S. 
Sabasco OAUCE 
oo klet with new and un 
Address McIihenny’ 


ique Recipes Free on request. 
y's Pabasco, New Iberia, La, 


hold necessity. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these_can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NIGHT - BLINDNESS. 


HIS is an interesting subject from 
several points of view. The com- 
mon misapplication of its scien- 
tific name is of interest to philol- 
ogists; “moon-blink,” its popular 
name among sailors, is of interest 
to the student of superstitions, 
and it is interesting in itself 

‘ to the medical man. It was 

called by most of the Greek writers nyctalopia 
(from nyx, night, alaos, blind, and opsis, vision), 
meaning night-blindness ; but most medical writers 
of the present day call it hemeralopia, deriving it 
from emera, day, and opsis, vision. The meaning 
of this word is really day vision, and so by con- 
trast night-blindness. The result of this confusion 
is that no one knows what a writer means by 
hemeralopia or nyctalopia without further defi- 
nition, for the terms are devoid of scientific 
precision. 

Night-blindness is a condition in which vision 
is perfect, or fairly so, in daylight, but fails with 
the setting of the sun, and is not restored under 
ordinary conditions of artificial illumination. The 
sufferer from night-blindness can usually see the 
light of a candle or lamp when he looks directly 
at it, but he cannot read, even when the light is 
thrown directly upon the page. Usually, however, 
he sees well in a room lighted brilliantly with 
electricity, the degree of illumination then ap- 
proaching that of sunlight. 

The cause of night-blindness is believed to be 
an exhausting of the power of vision by too great 
light, for it occurs mainly among soldiers and 
sailors in the tropics, who are exposed for many 
hours to the glare of the sun, and among arctic 
explorers, whose eyes are dazzled by reflection 
from the snow. On shipboard itis often associated 
with scurvy, and persons who are depressed physi- 
cally or mentally, or in any other way “run down,” 
are more likely to suffer than the strong. 

Sailors have a superstition that the trouble is 
due to imprudence in sleeping on deck in the 
moonlight, and this belief is embodied in the term 
“moon-blink,” by which they call it. The trop- 
ical moon is probably as guiltless in this respect 
as itis in the production of insanity, except that 
it might act as the sun does, although of course 
in a minor degree, in dazzling an already weak- 
ened eye. 

The only treatment for night-blindness is keep- 
ing away from bright light, or protecting the eyes 
with goggles or a bandage until the exhausted 
retina has recovered its tone, 
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OVERPAID POSTAGE. 


he Post-Office Department loses money every 

year. Butthere is one source of revenue which 

is clear gain to the government—the large number 
of stamps that are wasted by the people. 

There are two ways in which the government 
profits by the carelessness and ignorance of the 
public. In the first place many stamps are 
destroyed. This means a profit to the department 
of thousands of dollars a year; how much cannot 
be estimated, for there is no means of getting the 
figures, except by elaborate and untrustworthy 
calculation, A person carries stamps in his 
pockets until they are so worn that he does not 
dare use them. In point of fact, anything that 
looks like a good stamp, no matter if it is some- 
what mutilated, is passed by the clerks, just as a 
dilapidated bank-note is good if there is enough 
of it to show what it is. Wear and dirt cannot, 
without almost destroying the stamp, give it the 
look of one that has been canceled. Yet few 
people will put a damaged stamp on a letter. 
Besides, many stamps are lost or destroyed 
entirely, and the government makes a clear gain. 

The other source of loss to the individual by 
which the government profits is the number of 
stamps that are wasted in excess postage. People 
who have not a five-cent stamp put three two-cent 
stamps on foreign letters, thus making the depart- 
ment a present of one cent. Domestic mail, too, 
is frequently overstamped. Enough money is 
wasted in this way to provide thousands of inex- 
pensive letter-scales. Every one who mails many 
letters should have scales on his table. 

People are misled by the size of things. If they 
send anything in a large envelope, they think 
they must put on two two-cent stamps. It takes 
a pretty fat letter to weigh more than an ounce. 

Moreover, few people know anything about the 
rates for newspapers, and think that because a 
newspaper rolls into such a solid bundle it costs 
a great dea) to send. So they go on overpaying 
the postage. 

On the other hand, much matter is underpaid. 
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Here the government loses nothing, for the 





| pay the due stamp. Knowing this, and being 
| anxious not to seem niggardly to the frjend who 
| must make up any deficiency in postage, a person 
| in doubt often puts-too many stamps on fourth- 
| rate matter and on extra fat letters, and Uncle 
| Sam gets the difference. 
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PAT’S PLEA. ~ 


he victory is not necessarily to the wordy. 

Some three years ago there was a strike of 
ore-handlers in one of the lake towns, and two 
gentlemen, one of whom was Mr. L. C. Hanna, 
brother of Senator Hanna, undertook to persuade 
the men to return to work. They got on very 
well—chiefly by compromise—with all except the 
engineers, says the New York Evening Post. 


Finally a merchant of the town was mutuall 
agreed upon as arbitrator, and it was arran 
that both sides should argue before him the 
question of an increase in wages. Mr. Hanna 
represented the employers, while an engineer, 
Pat Ryan, spoke for his fellows. Mr. Hanna made 
a long, elaborate argument, covering all the 

oints he expected his opponent to raise. When 

e finished Pat got up. 

“Misther Ref’ree,” said he, “th’ byes wants th’ 
raise!” Then he sat down. 

A few hours later Mr. Hanna was telling of 
this, and had just expressed himself as ce 
that the decision would be in the employers’ favor, 
when the telephone bell rang. The referee was 
at the other end. He informed the employers 
that he had reached a decision in favor of the 
men’s demand for more wages. 


KEEPING HER TROUBLES TOGETHER. 


hard-working woman whose ready help and 

abundant sympathy for the troubles of others 

make her the best of friends lately gave her recipe 
for cheerfulness. 


yh / it’s no credit to me to keep cheerful,” 
she said to a doleful visitor one day. “It’s only 
that I’ve got into the habit of aaving all my 
uncomfortable feelings at one time. ornings 
after my husband’s started off, I do the breakfast 
dishes before anybody else is likely to oe in 
and if there’s anything worrying me I just a tend 
toitthen. If I don’t et thought out enough, it 
has to go over till next day. 

“You select a few minutes like that, in the early 
morning when you’re fresh, and do up your 
worries for the day, and then put ’em out of mind 
and you'll find it’s the easiest thing in the world 
to keep cheerful the rest of the time, and be ready 
to attend to other folks’s troubles.” 
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WHAT HE WAS PAID FOR. 


new application of ‘the rule of proportion 

between wages and labor is the motive of 
a Tittle story from the Cincinnati Commerciai 
Tribune. The leader of the band stopped the 
music in the middle of the bar and frowned. 


“Say, Pumpernickel,” he demanded, in a loud 
whisper, “what do you mean by playing a lot of 
half-notes where there should be whole notes?” 

Pumpernickel took the horn off his neck, 

“Vell,” said he, “I make explanations by you. 
You remember dot you cud down my vages to 
halluf, don’d you?” 

The leader stared in amazement. He had done 


so, but — 

“Und so I gontinues to make der nodes mid dis 
horn, but dey vill pe halluf nodes until der vages 
vos restoreded unto whole vages. Ain’d it, yes?” 


* 
TWO KINDS OF A WAG. 


I" an Iowa law court an attorney was arguing 

with great earnestness and eloquence. In the 
midst of his argument he paused a moment, says 
the Green Bag, and said: 


“T see your honor shakes his head at that state- 
ment. I desire to reaffirm it, although your honor 
dissents.” 

“T have not intimated,” replied the judge, “how 
I should construe the evidence or what my decision 
will be in the case, and your remark is uncalled 


“You shook your head.’”’ 

“That may be true,” the court replied. ‘There 
was a fly on my ear, and I reserved the right to 
remove it in any manner I saw fit. Proceed with 
your argument. 
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WHAT WE NEED. 


he primary class in Sunday-school was listening 

to a lesson on patience. This, according to 

the Boston Herald, was what came of it, at least 
in the minds of the more literal-minded children: 


The topic had been carefully explained, and as 
an aid to understanding, the teacher had given 
cack pupil a card, bearing the picture of a boy 

shing. 

“Even pleasure,” said she, “requires the exer- 
cise of patience. See the boy fishing! He must 
sit and wait and wait. He must be patient.” 

Having treated the subject very fully, she began 
with the simplest, most gy question: 

“And now can any little boy tell me what we 
need most when we go fishing?” The answer was 
— with one voice: 

“ a !” 


® © 
SOON COUNTED. 


ll kinds of questions come to the answers-to- 

correspondents man of a daily paper, and 

the impatience he occasionally manifests is not 
surprising. 


“Editor of ——,” wrote an inquiring citizen one 
day, ‘will you please tell me how many kinds of 
WEeprnee there are?” 

his was handed to the answers-to-correspond- 
ents man, and in the next issue of the paper he 
replied to it as follows: 

“Two—male and female.” 
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PLENTY ON HAND. 


**\7ou would get along a great deal better if you 

didn’t get so excited,” said the calm man to 
his irascible friend. “Can’t you learn to keep 
your temper?” 


“Keep my temper! 
the other. 





Well, I like that!” retorted 
“I'd have you understand that I keep 


more temper in one day than you have in your 
| possession during a whole year!” 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


shortage is collected from the receiver, who must | ll Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious. Sold every- 


(Adv. 





| where, and only in boxes. Price 2 cents. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drume, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy COwn- Make!” Instruments are 
preferred by Levy Lg ac. Lowest 
rices. Fi Og. 000 

mailed free; 
for Amateur 

















Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St., Chicago. 
Write for 
illustrated 


et 
9 booklet A D free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. : 











Collars. 


The most conspic- 
uous part 3 a 
man’s dress. 

He knows what 
, shape he likes, 
and he wants 
the best-fitting 
Collar in that 
shape. 

That is the 


“Little 


Indian” 
Collar. 


The new shapes 
are made in 
small sizes for 
Ladies’ wear. 


& 


We will send our Style Book free, or will send 
Style Book and Picture of the 

‘0. 6“ Little Indian,’ mount- 
ed on mat, gi x 11, ready for 
Jraming, without advertis- 
ing, for 4 cents in aon 2 
or we will send Style Book 
and the six Pictures for 20 
cents in stamps. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
421 River St., Troy, N. Y. 









See that this 
trade-mark is on 


all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 























ELASTIC STOCKINGS 11s etansguntes os 


Six dif- 
ferent styles. Heavy Line 








Silk f: to $6:00, Fit tp = * Srtced. Titus. 
Tom $4.50 3 and qua nm . lus. 
cata. free. PRANK W. GORSE CO., Mfrs, Highlandville, Mass. 







; P seAUTTFUS ag 
FLOWERS FREE. 


SEND US 256, Docteze’ and receive this grand 
“Sunshine” collection of ur new cat- 


oO 
—— containing the most liberal offers ever made, 
and a CASH CHECK for 25c., back. 


20 PACKETS SEE 


1 Pkt. Eve’g Primrose 
1 Pkt. Kudzu Vine 

1 Pkt. Balloon Vine 

1 Pkt. Baby Rose 







you 

1 Pkt. Giant Daisy 
1 Pkt. Aster 

1 Pkt. Begon a 

1 Pkt. Cal. Poppy 
1 Pkt. Love Lies Bleeding 
2 Pkts. Pansy (named) 

1 Pkt. Chrysanthemum 











1 Pkt. Blue Bells 1 Pkt. Double Portulaca 
1 Pkt. Star Flower 1 Pkt. Sweet Pea 
1 Pkt.Double Carnation | 1 Pkt. Waive Vine 
1 Pkt. Petunia, white 1 Pkt. Wild Flower, garden 
2 1 Calla, 1 Madeira Vine, 2 Gladiolus, 

2 Ci me,1A e,2H 
cinth, 1 Montbretia. 10 Bulbs for Edging or Hanging 
Basket. 20 Pkts. Seed, 20 Bulbs, Cash Check and 

and postage, 25 cents. 








J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 








‘CA RMEN'__ 
eae. Oe om OB OM © 
Rich design. Gold-filled and sterling silver ; 
chased, half-chased and plain. The beautifu 
**CARMEN”’ BRACELET 
fits any wrist or arm; stays wherever placed. 
This adjustable feature is paten . Ask 
for the “Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 

Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 








saving if you have 

















































*: value out of your toilet, 
twice the life and vim out 
of your bath,—in fact, a 
delightful Turkish bath 
sensation,— and at ten, 
yes, twenty times the 


FOR TOILET AND BATH A 
Besides all this, you will think twice as |: 
much of the Sapolios if you will adda |. 
«|| cake of this remarkable toilet soap to ||: 
“|| your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 

‘| and surefor the mechanic’s grime. Keeps ||’: 
the skin soft and prevents chapping. |:| 


YOU CAN'T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
JZ BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 
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For two weeks I continued to approach her 
noiselessly, and to feed her gently and in silence. | 
She soon lost nearly all fear. | 

After four weeks of hunting at Pablo, I} 
returned to Jacksonville. I had seen no rattle- 
snake, but I had captured a skunk, and that was 
enough to delight me. 

As soon as I got home I turned her loose in 
my room, and she conducted herself in such a 


THE HISTORY OF MY TAME SKUNK. ladylike manner that she was never shut up in 


ne of those reptiles which | particularly 


desired to study in Florida was the} 


much -talked-of diamond-back rattle-| explore the whole place: 


snake. People in Jacksonville said to me, “Oh, 
you must go to Pablo if you want to see rattle- 
snakes.” 

Accordingly 1 set out to make a prolonged | 
stay at Pablo. Now Pablo is by the sea, and | 


the great, sounding waves of the Atlantic,| 


wash up at high water to the foot of the sand- 
dunes. 

Inland from the sand-dunes, and running 
along parallel with the coast, 
expanse of flat land covered with scrub, consist- 
ing of dwarf palmetto and other bushes generally 


only two or three feet high. Every day, in quest | and her repeated failures. She’d often stand on 
of rattlesnakes, I tramped many miles through | her hind legs and try to get up on the chairs, but 


this scrub. There is not a tree to shade you, 
and there is no water there; so it is a hot and 
thirsty place to hunt over at noonday. 

Pablo is but a little village. Away out from 
the other dwellings stands the house of Hugh 
Seward, sitting by itself right on the scrub- 
covered plain. 

One day, being thirsty, I went there for water. 
Hugh has a big yellow dog named Bruno—a 
bushy-failed, good-natured fellow, who took a 
fancy to me from the first. Perhaps he knew 
that I was hunting, and wanted to join in the 
sport. When I went off again Bruno came with 
me, and a very good hunting -dog 
he was. He trailed up all sorts of 
things. 

About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, one very sultry day, Bruno 
and I had hunted away to the north- 
ward for many miles in hopes of 
coming upon a rattlesnake. Bruno 
was, as usual, tearing about through 
the palmettoes. Allat once he began 
to bark. I hoped he had found a 
rattler. 

As I ran toward where he was a 
strong musky odor filled the air. I 
found Bruno in a small open space, 
frisking round 
about the prettiest 
little black and 
white animal you 
could wish to look 
at. I knew at once 
that it was a 
skunk. The beau- 
tiful creature had 
broad stripes of B+ ete 
pure black and re = 
snowy white run- 
ning from the tip 
of her nose down along her back and sides. She 
stood facing Bruno, who kept himself} safely six 
or eight feet off. She had a bushy tail like a 
squirrel, and as she stood at bay, she held it up 
perpendicularly over her back, with every hair 
of it bristling. 

When the big yellow dog saw that I had come 
up to help him, he wagged his tail and became 
bolder than before. I feared that he might kill 
her, so I called him off, for I was determined to 
get such a handsome creature alive. 

My method of catching her was simple. I 
just ran up beside her and clapped my hat down 
upon her, covering her completely. ‘The moment 
she poked her head out from beneath it I grabbed 
her round the neck, and dropped her at once into 
a bag I had with me. Then I smelled in my 
hat. Why, the musky odor was not half so 
disagreeable as people said! So I put the hat on 
my head, and Bruno and I and the skunk set 
off homeward. 

When I got to Pablo it was getting dark; but 
before I would eat or drink I got an old barrel, 


lowered the bag into it, and let my pretty captive | 


walk out at her leisure. Then I removed my 
boots and withdrew softly, lest the poor, scared 
creature should be terrified at the sound of my 
footsteps. 

The sun was only just rising the next morning 
when I got up to look at my prisoner. Walking 
in stockinged feet, I cautiously approached the 
barrel. There she lay at the bottom, sleeping, 
rolled up like a squirrel, with her bushy tail 
covering her nose and eyes. 

In a few moments she awoke and looked up 
atme. All the time I stayed peering down into 
the barrel she held her nose up, sniffing at me. 

Thinking she might like fish, | got out a tin 
of sardines. When I handed her one, she took 
it greedily, licked all the oil off it, and then 
devoured it. Afterward I gave her ‘one after 
another, until her sides were bulging out and all 
the sardines were gone. 


is a mile-wide | 


| worked on hinges and opened right down to the 
J 
| floor. 


| against the breeze blowing in there. 


ee she’d become aware | 














YEARS SHE HAD THE RUN OF MY SITTING-ROOM. 


| 


| chanced that I had forgotten to feed her. But 





During this feeding she evidently came to look | 


on me as a purveyor of delicacies, for when the 
third sardine was finished, and I delayed a little 


in giving her the fourth, she rose up on her hind | 


legs and tried to climb to me for another. 
that she would rise up on her hind legs to meet 
every sardine as I handed it down. 

“All right, Mrs. Skunk,” said I. 
| are getting to be friends.” 


“You and 


After | 


a barrel any more. 

The first use she made of her liberty was to 
At last she selected a 
corner in which to sleep. Getting a box about 
eighteen inches square, I cut a little door in it, 
and put it in this very corner which she herself 
had chosen. She at once made the box her own. 

At first she stayed in her box nearly all day ; 
but at night, while I’d sit quietly reading, I’d | 
see her poke her nose out at her little door, and 
pause there to listen before coming forth. Once 
out, she’d walk slowly about the room, sniffing 
audibly as she went, and pausing at every article 
of furniture, to make sure of its nature. 

It was amusing to see her attempts at climbing, 





she never succeeded. 

She couldn’t leap at all. Her fear of falling 
was ludicrous. Outside my door was a long and | 
spacious corridor. 4 frequently allowed her to | 
go out there in the daytime. At the farthest end | 
of this corridor was a large window, which | 


As the weather was warm, this window | 
was never closed, so that if you would stand 
there you could look down on the people mc ving 
in the street, twenty feet below you. Theskunk 
would approach this open window, sniffing 
Drawing 
near to the brink, 


that a great and 
dangerous depth lay 
below; for she’d 
pause a couple of | 
feet off, and then 
creep slowly for- 
ward to within 
twelve or fifteen 
inches of the edge; | 
and there, 
out, she’d timidly 
stand, leaning back- | 
ward, with her fore- 
feet braced well for- 
ward, as if she} 
dreaded lest some 


one might push 
her over into the 
street. 


She feared she 
might tumble down 
the stairs, if she’d | 
venture to descend, 
so she’d sniff at the 
top step, look down 
a while, and then 
turn away to go somewhere else. 

As I used to feed her at meal-times, she soon 
came to know the rattle of the teaspoons ; and on 
hearing the jingling sound would instantly come 
forth from her box to get food. She’d advance 
right to my feet, and there wait for me to hand 
her a titbit. 

If 1 delayed in giving, she’d show her impa- 
tience by sitting up on her hind legs, and waiting 
there like a lap-dog a-begging. 

One day she astonished me not a little by a 
most curious manifestation of intelligence. It 


FOR NEARLY TWO 





the cunning animal found a way of attracting my 
attention ; for, feeling a pulling near my ankle, I 
looked down, and there she was, holding the 
hem of my trousers in her mouth, and tugging 
away at it as hard as she could. I rewarded her 
with a piece of meat. When she had eaten it, 
she caught the cloth again, and began to tug at it 
anew. 

Again I rewarded her; and in that very hour | 
she learned, and never afterward forgot, that 
if sitting up and begging did not bring her a bit 
of food, a good pull at my trousers-leg undoubt- | 
edly would. 

As it was summer, the door which led from 
my room into the corridor generally stood open ; 
and as my pretty black and white pet wanted to 
go out there too often, I took measures to make 
her understand the meaning of the word no. 

Having procured a tough little switch to help | 
me in teaching her, I proceeded to give her a 
lesson. 

She had come forth from her box, and had | 
begun to go toward the corridor. Meantime I | 
sat in my chair, switch in hand. When she got | 
to the door I said, “No!” in a loud voice, two or | 
three times. 

Of course the word did not have any meaning | 
to her as yet, so she went out. After her at | 
once T ran, and chased her back to her box with 
the switch, striking her pretty severely twice 
or thrice, and accompanying each stroke of the 
switch with a loud and vigorous repetition of the 
word no. 

On two other occasions during the day 1 
repeated the same treatment, with the result that 
on her fourth attempt to go out into the corridor 
the use of the switch was not at all necessary ; 
for she had learned the meaning of the word no, 
and obeyed it. Ever afterward the word no| 


| repeatedly toward the door that she meant to 


lat as usual. 


| look at me, as much as to say, “All right; I’ll 


| a little, she’d carefully lick up every drop from 


| one so cleanly and inoffensive as this pretty but 


was enough. I never had to use the switch or 
follow her any more. 


“No! no!” I’d call out whenever I’d see her 
going to the door; and instantly back she’d 
come, 


Oftentimes, when I’d see by her looking | 


go out, I’d say, “No! no!” until I’d see that | 
she had given up the idea, which L knew by her 
looking at me and commencing to 
other direction. 

She had a very good idea of the word no in 
its general meaning. All alone, one evening, | 
sat at the tea-table without any shoes. ‘The 
skunk came out when she heard the spoons 
jingling. She came right up to my feet, and sat 
up there a-begging. 

As I was reading while I sipped my tea, I | 
did not notice her until she seized me by the | 
stockinged toe. 

“No!! No!!? I yelled, with a good deal of 
vigor, for she hurt me. 

At once the skunk knew that she had done 
something wrong, for she let go and ran off to a | 
distance. 

Presently she came back, whereupon I held | 
out my foot to her, saying gently, “No! no!’ | 
She wouldn’t touch it. 

Then I put down my hand, 
trouser’s hem, and offered that to her, 
“Here! here!” 

She sniffed at it, immediately caught hold of 
it, and began to tug at it. For this 1 gave her a | 
bit of fruit-cake. 

When she had swallowed it I saw that she 
intended to give me another pull, so I put my 
foot over toward her. 

When she sniffed at it I said, “No!” so she 
left the foot and sniffed at the hem of the 
trousers, which she instantly seized and tugged 
After this she never made the 
same mistake again. 

During all the time she lived with me the word 
no was enough to make her cease doing any- 
thing I wished her not to do. 

On hearing it, she would instantly turn and 


| 
go in some | 


caught the 


| 
saying, | 


stop doing it.” A more obedient creature I 
never knew. 

The tastes of the animal in food matters were 
curious. She preferred cooked meat to raw, 


either. She was as fond of cockroaches as a 
cockney is of shrimps. Vegetables she would 
not touch, but fruit she doted on, especially i 
sweet fruits. 

She loved to get hold of a nice fat toad, and | 
she’d prepare him for eating in a very cunning | 
way. 

Every one knows that the toad exudes through 


| his skin a viscous secretion that is bitter and | 


acrid. When in trouble the toad gives out this 
secretion through his pores to keep himself from 
being devoured ; in fact, to give himself a nasty 
flavor. 

But the skunk understood very well this ruse 
of the toad. She knew that the bad taste was | 
all on the outside, while the inside was very 
delicious indeed. So, as soon as she’d catch a 
toad, she’d begin with her claws to scratch | 
him well on the back so as to make him give out 
all the disgusting old flavors he had in him. 
Then she’d roll him about vigorously in the sand 
to wipe these flavors off. Finally, when she’d 
consider him sufficiently sweetened up, she’d 
make a meal of him. 

No toper ever loved wine more than she loved 
sweet tea. I would often fill her cup with it. 
She’d drink it up greedily, never taking her 
muzzle out of it. If by any chance she’d spill 


the floor before returning to the cup. Now the 
cup held so much that she could not possibly 
drink it all at once. But would she leave it 
when she was full? Oh, no! She’d stay there 
and guard it. She’d lie flat down before it with 
her chin stretched out on her fore paws, and 
from time to time she’d rise and go at it again 
and again, and never leave the spot until she had 
finished the last drop, and licked the cup all over 
besides. 

All my life I’ve been keeping pets and living 
in intimacy with animals, but never did I know 


much-belied creature. 

For nearly two years she had the run of my 
sitting-room, and none could ever tell, by odor 
or otherwise, that such an animal dwelt there 
along with me. After eating she would always 
sit down deliberately and lick her paws scrupu- 


|the germs in the 
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MY SITUATION 


| With COTTLE LEATHER CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett Colle ge of Actual Business and Shorthand 
-MERTIE HATCH, Roxbury Write to Burdett 


College, 694 Washtugton Street, Boston, for Journal 
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The Time to Begin 
using Ridge’s Food is a¢ the beginning, be- 
fore baby’s system becomes upset by trying to 
live on something that doesn’t agree with it. 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy ) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
3eing a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. The result isa well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. “sad, Sor Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 


NATURE'S OWN CURE. 


Hyomei Cures Catarrh Without Dan- 
gerous Drugging of the Stomach. 
Not un. 
it been possible to truthfully say that a 
remedy for catarrh was known. 























Hyomei was discovered has 


This remedy is breathed through the 
Hyomei inhaler for a few minutes four 
times a day, and during that time every 
particle of air taken into the air-passages 
and lungs is impregnated with the germ- 
killing and health-giving It is 
the only treatment that cures catarrh. 


Hyomei. 


Stomach-drugging often causes disor- 
dered digestion or brings on some other 


| diseases, and never makes a permanent 


cure of catarrh. Hyomei not only kills 
throat and nose, but 


penetrates to the minutest air-cells in the 


| lungs and enters the blood with the oxy- 


|gen, killing the germs in the blood. It 


looking | but she liked eggs, raw or cooked, better than | frees the mucous membrane from poison- 


ous microbes and gives perfect health. 

A complete outfit costs but $1.00, and 
includes an inhaler, dropper, and sufficient 
Hyomei for a month’s treatment. 

Leading druggists everywhere have so 
much faith in the merit of Hyomei that 
they agree to return the money 
purchaser who may be dissatisfied. 

THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and ke : 
general stores. | 
Write us if you 
can’t get it 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Duck 
Hunting Coat 


> 











lously clean—a precaution necessary for skunks | 
in the woods to keep the ants from troubling 
their daytime sleep. 

I found out that they will never use their 
malodorous defense unless thoroughly terrified ; 
but in that case they undoubtedly use it delib- 
erately. 

I often noticed with regret that my little | 
favorite was very old, for her teeth were worn 
down to the gums. And when she’d put up her 
paws on my knees to take food from my hand, I 


| could see that her face was wrinkled with age, 


like that of a very old man or woman. She | 
surely regarded me as a giver of good things, for 
whenever hunger troubled her she always came | 
to me; but still she never showed what might be 
called affection. 

However, it is a satisfaction to be regarded as 
a doer of good deeds, even by a skunk. 

G. R. O’RetLiy. 





TRE COAT is made of strong 

brown duck, with pockets both 
inside and out. Suitable for hunt- 
ing, fishing, tramping or boating. 
Also for every-day wear about the 
farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, chest 
measure. When you order be sure 
to state size wanted. 














Duck Hunting Coat given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 30c. extra, post- 
age included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 
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THE FAMILY TREE. 


i faye BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT prints each week 
more genealogical material than all the other daily papers of 
the country combined, and these special editions circulate in 
every State of the Union where any interest is taken in the matter. 
Among the correspondents of the department are some of the best 
genealogists in the United States. Their data will be found reliable. 
People who are interested in tracing their ancestry will find it to 
their advantage to subscribe to the Monday and Wednesday issues. 
Each, 


One Year. . $1.50. 
i 


Subscription | si months . ae 
Three Months _ .50. 


Send for Sample Copies. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Cleansing and Disinfecting. 


Both accomplished at one and the same time with Cabot’s Sulpho- 
Napthol. A spoonful in a pail of water (without soap) not only 


thoroughly cleanses, but kills 
The Bath. 


all disease germs— the ideal 
cleaner. Powerful, safe and 
A spoonful of Cabot’s Sulpho- 


pleasant to use. Bath-rooms, 
kitchens, cellars, sinks, pan- 
tries, toilets, pipes, traps, 
cesspools, etc., are kept 
sweet, clean and healthful — 
a perfectly sanitary home. 


The Sick-Room. 


a Der pectriny, soe 
Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol has 


been used for over ten years 
by physicians, nurses at hos- 
pitals and homes, for arrest- 
ing disease and preventing its 
spread, for purifying air of 
sick-room, washing vessels, 
utensils, etc., and room itself 
during and after sickness. 





Napthol in the bath is the 
next best thing toa Turkish 
Bath. Cleansing, Healing, 
Antiseptic — a powerful safe- 
guard against disease. Stim- 
ulating and invigorating to 
the system. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Be sure you get the genuine in 
our original trade-mark bottles. 


Sulpho-Napthol 
Soap, 
excellent for toilet, shampoo 
and bath. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, we will mail a cake 
on receipt of 25c. 
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- Trial bottle mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
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o Save Money ? 














Do You Wish t 
ri ney 


Send Us a Postal 


with your name and address, and we will mail 
you a full description of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. This Booklet will tell you 
how we are able to furnish you with an up-to- 
date Sewing Machine at a very low price. This 
Sewing Machine has polished Quartered Oak 
Table, selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin 
Spool Holder and latest set of Attachments. 


Remember this is a high-grade Machine 
both as to material and workmanship, and is 
not offered to the public, except through The 
Youth’s Companion. 


From the standpoint of durability, beauty 
of finish and efficiency of results, the New 
Companion has no peer. It is sold to Com- 
panion readers at a much lower price than is 
charged for standard makes. It has stood the 


test for years, and we guarantee every Machine. 


Let us send you our beautiful Illustrated 
Book and Samples of Work done on the Ma- 
chine. They are Free to Companion readers. 
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Quartered Oak. 
Ball Bearings. 
Seven Drawers. 

Highest Grade Material. 
First-class Workmanship. 
Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 


Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 


Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator & Scale. 
Latest Attachments. 






After a thorough test of the New Companion Sewing Machine No. 2, 
purchased nine months ago, I find I can heartily recommend it. It has given 
entire satisfaction and is the simplest Machine to operate I have ever seen.— 
Mrs. John T. Chapman, Lexington, Ky. 


Two years ago I purchased from you, shipped to York, Neb., your 
Cabinet Machine. We used a —— for twenty years, and we are also familiar 
with all the leading machines, but after using the New Companion Machine con- 
stantly on all kinds of sewing for over 2 years, we would not exchange it for any 
other we have seen. There is no better make.—Dr. A. T. Wollf, St. Louis, Mo. 








PERRY MASON COMP 
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ANY, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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